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REVERY. 


BY CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 


In a sea-garden|where the winds were stil] — 

My bonnie boat a cradle rocked at will; 

And shining ripples chasing me in play— 

I heard the reef moan faintly, far away ; 

I saw a bird sail o’er on wing of snow— 

Across the wave her shadow swam below ; 

I saw the palms that fringed the lovely land 

And glowing breadths of golden sea-washed sand ; 
I watched the fish that sported in my sight 
Through the sea-tresses, waving, dark and bright ; 
Long ropes of grass and flowers that lay asleep 
On the hushed bosom of the slumbering deep ; 

O, Happy Heart! O, Idle Hours! O, wan 

And filmy cloud that ever lured me on 

O’er shimmering sea to byacinthine sky !— 

Yet in my bark what precious freight bore I ? 


Behold the harvest reaped from sea and shore : 
Some withered grass or the dead flowers it bore ; 
A handful of white dust, and nothing more. 


Washington, D. C. 


Copyright 1899 by Land of Sunshine Pub. Co 
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ITS FUTURE. 


BY PRESIDENT BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 


HAVE been ten days in California and nine 
“2 | days in the president’s office of its Univer- 
sity, and every day has added to my admi- 
ration of the institution and enhanced the 
d¥e/] wonder I feel before its inner power and its 
unmeasured opportunity. I accepted the 
presidency without knowing the half. It 
stands by the gates of that sea upon which 
the twentieth century is to see the supreme conflict between the 
two great world-halves. It is set to be the intellectual repre- 
sentative of the front rank of occidentalism, the rank that will 
lead the charge or bear the shock. In the Old-World struggle 
between East and West, the A%gean was the arena and occi- 
dentalism militant faced east, orientalism west ; in the new 
struggle occidentalism faces west, orientalism east. The 
arena is the Pacific. The old struggle made Constantinople 
the seat of cosmopolitanism ; San Francisco is appointed by 
the fates of geography to be the cosmopolis of the next era. 
All this one could know and foresee without setting foot in the 
land of sunshine ; but until one has felt the life and power there 
is pent upin the University of California one does not know 
how far California has advanced toward preparation for her 
task. For years the University has gone on in quiet develop- 
ment. Foundations have been laid strong and sure. Devoted 
lives have built themselves solidly into its walls. Less effort has 
been spent on tower and minaret to catch the eye of the far 
world than on the substantial construction of,wall and buttress. 
Square and plummet have been faithfully used. Every day as 
one studies the structure one marks the traces of wise fore- 
thought and consecrated patience. Many have been the 
hands of faithful builders, but the wise prudence of President 
Kellogg has built with a soundness which commands, as I 
am daily coming to appreciate it more and more, my sincerest 
admiration. He has brought the forces of the inner university 
into unity and cooperation and laid this solid foundation upon 
which the university of the future will build. It is the only 
sure foundation upon which any university life can build. 

The possibilities of work opening before the University and 
the obligations of service to the State and the nation exceed 
in their far-reaching importance those which are involved in 
the mission of any other American university. Its relation 
to the schools of the State through the accrediting system indi- 
cates a peculiar responsibility, and one which must be exer- 
cised, in order to be effective, in a spirit of the largest wisdom 
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and of fullest sympathy with the work and mission of the 
secondary schools. The College of Commerce just founded 
represents a field of activity in which the State can be bene- 
fited most directly and in most timely fashion. If properly 
developed, it will provide men suited to the opening need of a 
nation that is suddenly awakening to find itself an exporting 
rather than an importing country, and that is soon to be before 
the world a creditor nation instead of a debtor. This school 
will collect, collate, and teach information regarding the con- 
ditions and demands of international commerce, the state of 
markets, the methods of trade. It will provide the commer- 
cial missionaries, trade agents, and consuls of the next gener- 
ation. 

The existing departments must be fostered and developed. 
Among them are included some that rank already with the 
best in the country. New departments cannot be established 
to the detriment or hindrance of what already exists. The 
department of agriculture is already highly efficient and under 
superb leadership. California will justly demand that noth- 
ing be spared in the development of this work. Especially in 
relation to the culture of fruit-trees (pomology) and horticul- 
ture, provision for extension of the work must be provided. A 
department of forestry ought to be established at the first op- 
portunity. What does California need more for its naked hills 
and its thirsty brook-beds? What does the whole Western 
slope of the continent need more for its desert stretches? 
Ultimately this must be a problem for the national govern- 
ment to deal with, but California must lead and point the way. 

A harbor that produced the ‘‘ Oregon ’’ deserves to have by its 
side a school of naval and marine engineering. Some large- 
minded citizen of California will yet arise to see this opportu- 
nity and provide for its satisfaction. We cannot look to the 
State for everything ; we must not. Private wealth can find 
no surer way for large public usefulness than in such endow- 
ments at the University of California. It will be a healthy 
state of things when every Californian who writes his will 
remembers to insert a clause making the University his benefi- 
ciary either for small or great—a thousand dollars for a schol- 
arship or a special book-fund, ten thousand dollars for a lec- 
tureship, seventy-five thousand for a professorship, two hun- 
dred thousand for a department. 

The new plan for buildings, which Mrs. Hearst’s far-seeing 
wisdom and generosity have provided, offers every variety of 
opportunity for the consecration of wealth to noble public use. 
By no device known to man can wealth be established in such 
abiding form and monument as when delivered to the keeping 
of a great university whose life spans the generations ; by no 
device is it assured a nobler use. Among all the manifold 
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needs of the University none ranks above the need for a great 
library. The isolation of the Pacific Coast from the centers 
where thus far the world’s history has made the great deposits 
of the world’s accumulated experience and lore makes peculiar 
and emphatic demand that here be established a New World’s 
great Alexandrine Museum. The present library is utterly 
inadequate to the uses of the University. If we are to attract 
and hold here the ablest scholars, we must give them tools and 
material to work with. First there must bea fire-proof library 
building capable of indefinite extension for the storage of 
classified treasures of books. Without this we cannot ask 
men to give funds for the purchase of books. Then we want 
book-funds. A university-class or an individual can give to 
the University for the purchase of books either on a specified 
subject or without specification a fund small or great. The in- 
come of this will be expended each year in perpetuity, and the 
donor’s book-plate will appear as recognition in the books thus 
purchased. Reckoning the average cost of a book at two dol- 
lars, a gift of $1000 will put twenty-five books into the library 
each year while time and order last. This is an illustration of 
what university endowments mean. The needs and openings 
I have mentioned are only samples. 

The appeal which this University today makes to the loyalty 
and generosity of its State, is such an one as no opportunity 
for the uplifting of man and society has ever made since the 
light began to shine abroad. 


Berkeley, October 9, 1899. 


THE UNIVERSI1Y—ITS PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


BY PROF. ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN. 


HIS University has, in fact, had three origins. The first 
is the grant of lands from the national government— 
the seminary grant of two townships in 1853, and the 

still more important allotment of 150,000 acres under the 
Morrill act of 1862. 

The second origin is found in the old College of California, 
incorporated in 1855 and formally opened in 1860. This was 
an old-line, undenominational, Christian college. It was 
founded and carried on with that whole-hearted devotion to 
higher education, in the face of overwhelming discourage- 
ments, which has made the history of American colleges 
heroic. Its career was crowned with an act of institutional 
self-sacrifice, such as has rarely been seen. A bill had been 
passed by the State legislature in 1866, devoting the Federal 
land grants to the support of a narrow polytechnic school. 
The trustees of the College proposed in 1867 to turn over to 
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the State the valuable lands which they had secured at Berke- 
ley, opposite the Golden Gate, together with all other assets 
of the College remaining after its debts were paid, provided 
the State would build upon the proffered site a University of 
California, to include permanently both classical and technical 
colleges. They agreed that when this should have been done, 
the College would disincorporate. 

The third origin of the University is found in the organic 
act by which it was finally established. This act was prepared 
by one of the trustees of the College of California. It was 
passed by the legislature in March, 1868, and was approved 
by the governor on the twenty-third of that month. After 
some slight modifications, it was put beyond the reach of more 
legislative amendment by being re-affirmed in its entirety in 
the new State Constitution of 1879. 

The charter established the University distinctly as an in- 
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stitution of the State, and made it possible for this institution 
to become one of the chief centers of civic interest and pride. 
It provided a system of administration which tended to pre- 
vent the University from becoming in any narrow sense a rep- 
resentative of the State government: which made it instead a 
real educational representative of the State asa whole. Full 
control was intrusted to a Board of Regents, twenty-three in 
number. The chief State officials are ex-officio members of 
this board, as are also the presidents of the State Agricultural 
Society and of the Mechanics’ Institute. The remaining six- 
teen members are appointed by the governor, with the con- 
currence of the State Senate. Their terms are sixteen years 
in length, and two are appointed every second year. These 
provisions are of the greatest practical importance ; they bind 
the University firmly to the governmental system of the State, 
but at the same time guard it against abrupt change with each 
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change of the party 


| in power. The ar- 


| rangement is favor- 
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| able to real freedom 


and responsibility. 

The endeavor is 
made continually to 
avoid anything like 
isolation from the 
vital interests of the 
State. Thisappears, 
for example, in the 
effort on the part of 
the College of Agri- 
culture to keep in 
close touch with 
the farmers and 
orchardists of the 
State, through pub- 
lications, corres- 
pondence, and 
farmers’ institutes ; 
in the courses of 
university exten- 
sion lectures and 
other public ad- 
dresses which are 
given by University 
men in all parts of 


| the State; in the 


close connection 
maintained be- 
tween the Univer- 
sity and other por- 
tions of the State 
educational system; 
in the inspection 
and accrediting of 
high schools, and 
in the preparation 


of teachers for such schools. In the inspection of high schools, 
the University is not seeking primarily to secure students for 
itself, but rather to build up strong schools. 

The University as now constituted consists of Colleges of Let- 
ters, Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, Agriculture, Mechan- 
ics, Mining, Civil Engineering, Chemistry, and Commerce, 
located at Berkeley; the Lick Astronomical Department at 
Mt. Hamilton ; and the professional colleges in San Francisco, 
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namely, the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art, the Hastings Col- 
lege of Law, the Medical Department, the Post-graduate Medi- 
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cal Department, the Colleges of Dentistry and Pharmacy, and 
the Veterinary Department. 

One of the earlier legislative schemes for the University, in- 
troduced in 1858, proposed to unite under a Board of Regents 
“‘all the colleges then established and thereafter to be estab- 
lished in the State, with whatever faculties they might have, 
and wheresoever situated ’’—a plan probably suggested by the 
University of the State of New York. The charter finally 
adopted for the University was not so comprehensive. Yet 
it made liberal terms for the affiliation of suitable educational 
institutions. Under these provisions the schools of art and 
the professions in San Francisco have entered into the affili- 
ated relation, as appears above. A few years ago the Regents, 
because of their reputation for sound management, were made 
trustees of a fund for the establishment of a trade school. 
The Wilmerding School has been established in San Fran- 
cisco under their direction, in accordance with the terms of 
this bequest. 

The State has provided, in San Francisco, a new building 
costing $250,000, in which the several professional schools are to 
be brought together. Ample and attractive quarters are thus 
provided for all of the affiliated colleges, excepting the Insti- 
tute of Art, which is housed in the fine residence built and oc- 
cupied for a time by the late Mark Hopkins. These profes- 
sional schools are making notable advance in their equipment, 
their instruction, and their requirements for admission and 
graduation. The Medical Department enforces an entrance 
requirement equivalent to that in the colleges of general cul- 
ture, and a full four-years’ course for graduation. 

The Lick Observatory at Mt. Hamilton is an integral part of 
the University and sustains a very close relationship with the De- 
partment of Astronomy at Berkeley. In addition to the su- 
perior equipment provided for this Observatory by the bequest 
of James Lick, including the great 36-inch equatorial, numer- 
ous gifts of valuable pieces of apparatus have been received 
from time to time. Chief among these is the three-foot reflect- 
ing telescope presented by Edward Crossley, Esq., of Halifax, 
England. 

On the noble site provided for the colleges at Berkeley, 
there have been erected from time to time such buildings as 
were imperatively needed. There are now thirteen of these, 
some of them substantially built of brick, but the most of them 
temporary wooden structures. Yet unsightly and inadequate 
as the present buildings may be, they house collections and 
equipment of great value. The University library contains 
not far from 80,000 volumes, selected with great care. Stu- 
dents have direct access to the shelves, and the actual daily 
use which is made of the books is astonishing. 
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In the library buildings there are the beginnings of a collec- 
tion of paintings, including some works of considerable value. 
The general museum is especially rich in collections of Cali- 
fornia minerals, fossils, birds, and shells, and of ethnological 
specimens. Many valuable additions have recently been made 
to the zoological collections. The Agricultural Department 
has extensive collections of seeds, beetles, and specimens of 
soils. The several engineering departments have valuable col- 
lections of machine and other models. The botanical collec- 
tions include, in the phznogamic herbarium, about twenty- 
five thousand sheets of mounted specimens, and in the crypto- 
gamic herbarium over four thousand sheets, besides important 
collections of native woods and cones. There are valuable 
collections of mathematical models, of coins and medals, of 
photographs illustrative of classical archeology. These 
things may be found described in detail in various University 
publications. But this brief reference to some of the more 
valuable collections may serve to show that promising begin- 
nings have been made. 

It would require an extended notice, too, to give any ade- 
quate account of the various University laboratories; but the 
general remark should be made that, owing to the great care 
exercised in the making of purchases and in the keeping up of 
repairs, there is a surprisingly low percentage of waste observ- 
able in them, and a correspondingly high degree of practical 
usefulness is secured. The physical, chemical, botanical, zo- 
ological, mineralogical, and various agricultural laboratories 
are well equipped for both under-graduate work and advanced 
research. The students’ observatory at Berkeley leads up to 
and supplements the work of the Lick Observatory at Mt. 
‘Hamilton. It is equipped with seismographs and instruments 
for meteorological observations. All of the technical colleges 
are well supplied with laboratory facilities. Special mention 
should be made of the extensive provision which has been 
made for experiment and demonstration in mining, mechanical 
and electrical engineering. The new psychological laboratory 
is admirably housed and equipped, and proves a very valuable 
addition. There are botanical gardens and a well stocked 
conservatory on the grounds at Berkeley. Here, too, is the 
central agricultural experiment station, which is supplemented 
by four sub-stations, two forestry stations, and a viticultural 
Station, in various parts of the State. 

The courses in the several colleges of general culture lead to 
different degrees—A. B. in the College of Letters, B. L. in 
that of Social Sciences, B. S. in that of Natural Sciences. 
The course leading to any one of these degrees consists of 125 
semester units of instruction, of which 65 units are prescribed 
—including various options—30 units are group-elective, and 
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30 units are free-elective. The group system is now firmly 
established. It assures the student the command of a fairly 
large range of closely related knowledge, and also makes pos- 
sible a considerable advance into the higher methods of the 
subject elected. 

The great expansion of graduate work in the past few years 
has been accompanied with a stiffening of the requirements 
for higher degrees. For the degree of Ph. D. in particular, 
the requirements are severe and are strictly enforced. The 
Engineers’ degrees in the technical colleges rest upon require- 
ments substantially equivalent to those for the degree of 
Ph. B. 

The value of the property belonging to the University on 
the first of July, 1899, was estimated at a little over $4,426,- 
ooo, and the several endowment funds at the same time 
amounted to something more than $2,843,000; a total— 
‘*plant ’’ and endowment—of over seven and one-quarter mil- 
lions. These figures include the property and endowment of 
the affiliated colleges and of the Wilmerding school. The 
total income for the year ending June 30, 1899, was, in the 
general fund $364,940.45 ; and in special funds, $127,715.86 
—a total of $492,656.31. This includes the sum of $220,- 
090.64 raised by the permanent tax of two cents on each one 
hundred dollars of assessed valuation in the State; and the 
sum of $26,564.56 the income for the year from the Wilmerd- 
ing fund. It does not include the income of the affiliated col- 
leges. 

A highly significant point in the history of the University 
was the unanimous passage by the legislature, in 1897, of a 
bill doubling the permanent tax for the University, which 
had up to that time been only one cent on the hundred dol- 
lars. 

This institution has been conspicuous among the State 
universities of the country for the number and value of the 
gifts which it has received from private individuals. Promi- 
nent among these should be mentioned the bequest of $700,- 
ooo left by James Lick for the establishment of the Lick Ob- 
servatory ; the gift of $75,000 from Mr. D. O. Mills, for the 
endowment of the Mills professorship of intellectual and moral 
philosophy and civil polity ; the bequest of Michael Reese, 
$50,000 for a library fund ; the gift of a tract of land by Hon. 
Edward Tompkins for the endowment of a chair of Oriental 
languages and literatures ; the gift of a fine estate and divi- 
dend-bearing stocks to the value of three-quarters of a million 
dollars from Miss Cora Jane Flood ; and numerous scholarships, 
provided by Mr. Levi Strauss, Mrs. Phebe Hearst, and others. 
This list is far from being exhaustive. The extremely liberal 
provision made by Mrs. Hearst for the recent architectural 
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competition, and her promise to erect valuable buildings as 
soon as plans shall have been finally adopted by the Regents, 
are matters of such general interest and information at this 
time as to call for no extended mention here. 

The athletic interests of the University serve as its first 
introduction to many who afterward come to know and care 
for others of its varied activities. C/ean sport is the ideal to 
which these athletes have held with great fidelity. The 
athletic team which went out from Berkeley in 1895 to make 
a tour of the leading Eastern colleges, set a high standard for 
both gentlemanly behavior and the winning of events; and 
these things have come to have a fixed place in the University 
traditions. The military side of University life is maintained 
on a high plane under officers assigned to this duty by the 
general government. Our young collegians were prompt to 
respond to the call for troops in 1898. They rendered intelli- 
gent and courageous service. And three of them gave their 
lives to the cause. 

The student body at Berkeley in the year 1898-99 numbered 
1716, of whom 953 were men and 763 women. 1094 of these 
were graduate students. Including the number at Mt. 
Hamilton and in the professional colleges in San Francisco, 
the total University enrollment for the year was 2438, of whom 
908 were women. Within the first few weeks of the current 
academic year, the registration of students at Berkeley has sur- 
passed that for the whole of the year preceding, which makes 
it altogether likely that the total enrollment at Berkeley for 
the year will reach at least 1900. 

Connected with the University in all of its departments are 
118 officers of administration, and 365 officers of instruction 
and research ; 149 of the latter number being employed in the 
colleges at Berkeley. In the attempt to give some hint of the 
general spirit and purpose which makes the University of Cali- 
fornia itself and not another, it must not be forgotten that the 
men who have taught here during the generation that the 
University has been in existence have more than all things 
else determined the characterof the institution. Among these, 
a goodly number marked by high scholarship, great moral 
force, and world-wide reputation, have given to the University 
standards and traditions which must be reckoned among the 
choicest of its endowments. 

Berkeley, Cal 








A PAINTER OF OLD CALIFORNIA. 
ALEX. F. HARMER AND HIS WORK. 


™ HETHER by shrewd deliberation or by natu- 

#| ral gravitation, Alex. F. Harmer has made 

a field peculiarly his own. No other 

painter has given so much attention to the 

California of the old times—and, for that 

matter, no other painter knows the subject 

one-half so well. The plausible suggestion 

that a great Master might have done still 

more with the marvelous art material of our Southwestern 


C. M. Davis Eng. Co HARMER IN HIS STUDIO. 


border is after all impertinent ; for the great Masters have not 
cared to risk their skins where Mr. Harmer learned his ma- 
terial. Nor is this invidious to Mr. Harmer. The fact that 
he has led an uncommon life and has taken his higher education 
in art where few artists would dare go, does not by any means 
indicate that his work needs such apology. The simple fact is 
that it vastly enhances the value of his art. To his technical 
skill, which is, within certain limitations, far from ordinary, it 
adds the rare distinction of accuracy beyond that of anyone 
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else who has painted the like subjects. He is particularly and 
indisputably ‘Ae artist of the Apaches and the old-time Spanish 
Californians ; with occasional handsome successes in other 
lines. His sympathy with these specific mofi/s is unmistak- 
able ; and his experience with them has been long and roman- 
tic. I know of no one else, with half his talent as an artist, 


C. M. Davis Eng. Co From painting by Alex. F. Harmer, owned by A. Solano 
“‘QUE SANTA ES ESTA?”’ 


(What saint is this ?) 


who has had a tenth of his touch with this frontier life—one 
of the most picturesque the world has ever seen. A seusitive 
boy who would enlist as a common soldier that he might get 
to what was then indeed the Far West and paint it, had some- 
thing in him. 
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Harmer was born in Newark, N. J., in 1856. His bent to 
art developed very early ; and at 11 he sold his first oil paint- 
ing—for the rapacious sum of $2; which was, after all, a good 
deal for a neighbor to give. Working as a messenger boy in 
a telegraph office, he saved up a few dollars and at 13 started 
West ; working his way by degrees as far as Lincoln, Neb.; 
which in those days was rather remote. At 15 he decided to 
study art, and began working his way back toward: Philadel- 
phia. At Cincinnati, after a hard, vain search for work, he 
enlisted in the regular army for five years; and after some 
time found himself a member of B Troop, 1st U. S. Cavalry, 
at Benicia Barracks, Cal., but was held at headquarters on de- 
tached service. He was hospital steward at Benicia and at 
Halleck, Nev.; and after two years’ service secured an honor- 
able discharge, having sought it that he might pursue his art 
studies. Now 19 years old he returned to Philadelphia, by 
way of Panama. He worked a while in a photograph gallery, 
spending every spare moment in drawing. His work secured 
recognition from Wm. T. Richards and the now famous Joseph 
Pennell, and Sartain, the great engraver. Through their good 
offices and his own ability, he was admitted to the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy of Fine Arts. After two years of hard work 
there he decided to go Southwest and paint something ; and 
not having means for such a journey, enlisted in the army 
again, with the understanding that he should be assigned to 
active cavalry service in Arizona where the Indians were then 
habitually on the warpath. Here he saw two very active 
years ; after a few weeks at Gen. Wilcox’s headquarters, join- 
ing his troop, L, 6th Cavalry, Capt. McClellan. After a year 
with the cavalry he was assigned to duty at Gen. Crook’s head- 
quarters. Here he had the friendship of that greatest of our 
Indian-fighters, ‘‘ The Grey Fox ’’ (Gen. Geo. Crook), and of 
his right-hand man, the late Capt. John G. Bourke, famous as 
scientist as well as soldier. In the great campaign of ’83, 
when Crook penetrated the Sierra Madre of Mexico and 
brought out the wily Geronimo, Harmer was picked to be one 
of the party—the only enlisted man from headquarters. On 
the return from that remarkable expedition, he was, at his re- 
quest, transferred to the command of Capt. Crawford (later 
killed by the Mexicans) at the San Carlos Indian Reservation, 
where he continued his studies of the Apaches.” A few 
months later, through the efforts of Gen. Crook, he procured 
his discharge and returned to Philadelphia for another course 
at the Academy, earning his bread and butter by illustrat- 
ing. A little over a year of this, and Capt. Bourke carried 
him off to Arizona again; this time not as a soldier, but asa 
friend. He made interesting trips through the Territory with 
Gen. Crook ; later with J. Armstrong Chanler. Next we find 
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him for a few years in Los Angeles, beginning his studies of 
the Missions and early California life; then a year in the in- 
terior of Old Mexico; and at last, after another term in Phila- 
delphia, he returned to California for good. He was married 
in 1893 to Felicidad A. Abadie, one of the loveliest types of 
Spanish California womanhood ; and since 1894 has lived in 
Santa Barbara, devoting himself chiefly to depicting the good 
old days before the Gringo came. His very valuable collection 
of Indian ‘‘ plunder ’’ is now in the Hopkins School of Art, 
San Francisco. 

At 43 years old Harmer should still have his best work 
ahead of him. There are indications that it will so turn out. 
Certainly he has shown notable general growth in the fourteen 
or fifteen years that I have known him and watched his brush. 
fe has certain strict limitations ; but within them his work is 
all good, and much of it really fine. This magazine has 
printed many illustrations by him, in the last few years ;* and 
the accompanying photo-engravings from paintings give 
further evidence of the scope and character of his art. L. 


OOM PAUL KRUGER, SOUTH AFRICA. 
ON HIS BIRTHDAY 


His shield a skin, his sword a prayer : 
Seventy-five years old to day! 

Yet mailed young hosts are marshaling there 

To hound down in his native lair— 
Oom Paul Kruger, South Africa 

Mars! Ever was such shameless shame? 
Christ’s calend calls the roll today, 

Yet Christians write the sweet Christ’s name 

In blood, and seek, with sword and flame— 
Oom Paul Kruger, South Africa. 


Stand firm, grim shepherd-hero, stand ! 
The world’s watch-towers teem today 
With men who pray with lifted hand 
For you and yours, old, simple, grand— 
Oom Paul Kruger, South Africa. 
God’s pity for the foolish few 
Who guide great England's hosts today ! 
They cannot make the false the true ; 
They can but turn true hearts to you— 
Oom Paul Kruger, South Africa. 
Or king or cow-boy, steep or plain, 
Or palace hall, where, what—today, 
All, all, despite of place or gain, 
Are with you, with you heart and brain — 
Oom Paul Kruger, South Africa. 


Brave England's bravest, best, her Fair, 
Who love fair play, are yours today. 
And oh the heart, the hope, the prayer— 
The wor/d is with you over there— 
Oom Paul Kruger, South Africa. 


The Hights, Oakland, Cal., Oct 
* See Vol. X, pp, 20, 110, 190 ; Vol. X, p. 76, ete 






























































My BROTHER’S KEEPER. 


BY CHAS, F. LUMMIS 


Vv. 


T is a natural tendency to judge things by their abuses ; but 
it is not judicial. hese estimates of our sinful ‘“‘philan- 
thropy” toward the Indian shall not, if I know it, be emo- 
tional nor illogical, though there is temptation. I have 

rsonally known several hundred of those who make their 
iving by educating Indians inside-out ; a few of them good, 
if not dangerous to fire-proof rivers ; the vast majority unfit 
to instruct anyone—either because too stupid or too some- 
thing else. As an example of the brains employed in the 
service, 1 may mention a female teacher in New Mexico who 
acquired an ancient grey gelding, left it to pasture during 
vacation ; found a colt running with it in the fall, and soberly 

claimed the colt as hers—offspring of her gelding! The morals I have 
observed could not be specified in orthodox pages; but I may mention 
the principal of a government school in New Mexico, in which a couple 
of hundred young Indians were being ‘‘taught.’”” Death of a father 
and loss of property led a very beautiful and pure young woman to ap- 
ply for a place as teacher in that school. Shegot it. One had only to 
see the principal’s mouth to know she would get it. A few months later, 
after growing persecution, she climbed out of her bedroom window while 
the amorous principal begged at the door, and floundered three miles 
through winter mud to town to escape him. It will not surprise any 
one to learn that this gentleman, fattened by the government, took his 
revenge by going about and defaming the girl—after a vain attempt to 
get herto return. One of the pleasantest memories of my life is that I 
rescued fifteen Pueblo Indian children from this school, where they were 
held literally prisoners. Their home was fifteen miles away. They had 
been secured for the school on the sacred promise to send them home in 
vacation ; but they had been imprisoned at school every summer for 
three years. When they tried to go home they were pursued with re- 
volvers, brought back and flogged—like reform-school pupils. I myself 
have seen the black bruises on the arms of a father who went to the 
school to see his three boys, imprisoned there against his will and theirs. 
He is a quiet, serene man I am proud to call my friend. I have known 
him intimately for more than fourteen years, and I never heard his voice 
raised above its normal pitch. But he did not ‘‘3cat” as readily as 
some other troubled parents. He wished tosee his boys. He did not 
even know if they were alive. And as he hung on, quietly and respect- 
fully, he was thrown off the grounds by the professional ‘‘ bouncers,”’ 
with threats of prison if he came back. His two older boys had gone to 
school with his consent—the vast majority of Indian parents are am- 
bitious to have their children educated—but the youngest was literally 
stolen, and before he was four years old. 

It was a good fight. The Indian parents had been half wild with anx- 
iety for more than a year. But they respect their own laws more scru- 
pulously than any American community does ours, and have an added 
awe of our laws. At last, however, they could endure it no longer. 
Their congress was convened, and I was summoned beforeit. Night 
after night—for these hard-working farmers were in their fields from 
dawn to dark—we counseled in the great room with its dim, wavering 
lights ; it is one of the most impressive legislative assemblies on earth. 
And when these simple people who had stood by me in such dangers 
and sufferings as few survive ; who had cared for me when paralysis and 
assassin potted me—when they begged me for help there was only one 
thing todo. We made a test case of Juan Rey’s three boys, suing out a 
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writ of habeas corpus, The principal and his bullies came down to the 
ey ag by night to make way with the complaining witness somehow ; 
ut by our good luck they left, the worst scared men that ever measured 
New Mexico distances—and not wholly without reason. Morgan, then 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and Daniel Dorchester, D.D., Superin- 
tendent of Indian Schools—two men I believed at the time to be honest 
bigots, but have had opportunity to know better—exerted themselves to 
the utmost to keep the captives, though both knew they were acting ille- 
gally. The oppressors did not dare let the case come into court—even a 
New Mexico court. We got not only the three boys at issue; but half 
an hour before the case was to be called I had the principal’s legal con- 
tract to deliver to me that afternoon the thirteen boys of Isleta who were 
in the school, and to give up three days later the girls, who were being 
herded by the matron in the morntains. 
Now, if any man born of woman or any woman that ever gave her 
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breast to a child, could have been in Isleta those days and seen 1100 
people crying over the ‘‘ little cautivos’' [captives] ; could have seen 
white-headed men and women sobbing and praising God (for these peo- 
ple are all members of a Christian church, you will please remember)— 
and properly vote for that kind of government system, why, then I made 
a mistake in my own mother, that’s all. For I revere the memory of a 
ale face that smiled last on me more than thirty-eight years ago; and 
or her sake all womanhood and all motherhood. But if our govern- 
ment system is right, then I am wrong, and a mother is as good as a 
cow ; both to be milked by a federal officeholder. 
Most of these children were sent to school again ; some to the same 
school when it got a principal who could keep his word, and some to 
Miss Drexel’s real philanthropy in Santa Fé. 
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I have known all those children from their infancy. Juan Rey’s three 
boys have lived between them four years in my family, the companions 
of my wife and children. A great many people know their caliber—not 
one American boy in ten is so lovable. And when ‘‘ Tuyo,’ the baby, 
stolen from home by a government school, before he was four years old, 
and forced to forget his language that he might learn English faster, was 
brought home by me to his parents, he could not talk to them, and my 
wife, who learned the Indian tongue excellently during our residence 
in New Mexico, had to interpret for boy and mother. Ard Pita—as fine 
and motherly a woman as I ever knew—cried ; and Tuyo cried ; and 
so I think did we all. For we were sentimental enough to think a baby 
and his mother should not be divided thus, and that any man who put 
this gulf between them to get himself a salary was, no matter how vir- 
tuous he fooled himself into feeling, a devilish scoundrel. And this isa 
fair, typical example of what our Indian ‘‘education’’ is, It is philan- 
thropy for revenue, without brains and without bowels of compassion. 
And the saddest part of it is that they are mostly, nowadays, such good 
people, and can preserve their self-respect by means of their ignorance. 
If any one charged them with having been Legrees who sold negro 
mother and child apart in the South, their virtuous indignation would be 
sincere; but they do the same thing today, with Indians in place of ne- 
groes, and with a fat, respectable salary instead of the vulgar auction- 
block commission. But their trade is human blood just the same. And 
they are as sure of their righteousness as— well, as the officers of the 
Spanish Inquisition were. 

Every American who does his or her whole duty will read Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s A Century of Dishonor—a true picture of our Indian policy. 
It is a fearful indictment ; but it has never been shaken. Manners have 
changed, but the charge is true today. 

Here in Southern California we have just turned a new leaf—as bad 
as the old ones. From time immemorial a little band of Mission 
Indians has lived on Warner’s Ranch, on the edge of the desert in San 
Diego county. The old Mexican government, which we affect to despise, 
—and it was, at last, bad enough in California—respected their rights. 
This nation, upon acquiring California, ots itself to do the same. 
Just now, the Supreme Court of the State has dispossessed them, with the 
most astounding ignorance—for such jurists—of history and legal fact, 
and against the honorable dissent of three of the justices. Where are 
these people to go? Well, they may go to hell, for all the court. But 
I have known J. Downey Harvey, the successful party to the suit for 
many years; and though a sadly uninformed Supreme Court has author- 
ized him to starve these poor devils of Warner’s Ranch, I mistake him— 
and have all these years mistaken—if he is not the man to see that these 
harrassed people shall have room to live and die beside their father’s 
graves. The ‘Indian problem’’ will be simplified to nothing if we can 
show that sense of justice, decency and fair play which roots in every 
human breast and prevails upon the basest savage, but sometimes seems 
to be losing itself in the muddle which we have the delicious conceit to 
call “ civilization.’’ 
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THE GREAT-GRANDFATHER OF THREE OF THE ‘‘ LITTLE CAPTIVES.”’ 
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Edwin Markham, of the SUNSHINE staff, whose ‘‘ Man With the Hoe”’ 
has had such tremendous vogue, is lecturing in the East and over- 
whelmed with demands for his work. His high rank as a poet, long 
known to those who know, has at last been discovered—and discovered 
‘hard ’’—by the careless public. An excellent unpublished likeness of 
Mr. Markham is given above. 





THE WILL OF GOD. 
BY EVE LUMMIS. 


PRT was when I was getting ready to start on that trip 
among the cannibal tribes along the Amazon river, 
. that the letter came. from McGregor which set me 

i tothinking. I read it a second time. 


My Dear Mr. Loring: 

Hearing that you are about to start an expedition 
to South America, I write to ask you if you can 
make use of me in any way. I have knocked 

: around this country long enough to become quite 
familiar with the Spanish language, and if I could serve you in any 
capacity I should be glad to join you, for I want to get away from here. 
I have no family, I am sorry to say, to care whether I ever return or 
not. Perhaps you have forgotten me—I rode in the spring round-up 
with you two years ago in the San Juan country. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JoHN MCGREGOR. 


Of course I remembered McGregor very well—a great, generous- 
hearted fellow, one of the finest types of manhood I had ever run 
across on our Southwestern plains. I had not forgotten the kindness 
he showed to some youngsters that belonged to the outfit ; or his brav- 
ery in mounting always the bronco that bucked the hardest; and how, 
as he was one day trying to master a wild thing of the plains that had 
never seen man before that day, one of the animal’s fore-legs went 
down into a prairie-dog hole, and man and horse struggled together in 
a confused heap, for what seemed, to us on-lookers, hours; and when 
he at last, by a mighty exertion, freed himself from the weight that 
bore him to the ground, and we found his leg broken, he took that 
twenty-five mile ride to the nearest place of civilization —a neat adobe 
village of one of the Queres tribe of Indians—without a groan, but 
with his teeth tight shut and his sun-burned face a deathly color. And 
there it.was that I first saw Gertrude, as they had named her in the 
Eastern school, where nowrap, on! had induced her father to send her 
when he found her a pretty, bright little Indian playing around the 
pueblo with not too many clothes on. 

I had thought, when the boys had told me about this match that was 
to be between McGregor and the Indian girl, that they would be ill- 
mated—the energetic Yankee and the daughter of a dark, slow blood, 
and I had pitied both of them ;. but when I saw her quiet, gentle man- 
ner when the suffering man was laid on a bed in their house, which was 
cleaner than any my eyes had looked on since I crossed the Missouri, 
someway I was reminded of mother and the girls at home. The cos- 
tume of her people was pretty, modest and becoming, and, dressed in 
it, Gertrude was socharming that I might have been in danger of losin 
my heart to the lass myself had it not been for another black eyed gir 
in the States who had been waiting many months for a certain worth- 
less journalist with weak lungs and slender purse to acquire health 
enough and wealth enough to marry. 

I called on McGregor a number of times and saw the improvement he 
was making under the care of the physician from a distant town and 
the good nursing of Gertrude and her mother. He was desperately in 
love, and one did not need to see them together long to discover that he 
was her hero. I had heard nothing of them lately, and supposed the 
were happily wed long since ; so I was surprised at the letter the 1 
had just brought me, for I had always flattered myself that I was some- 
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what of a judge of character, and I never would have taken McGregor 
for a man who would desert a girl in two years. 

I tried to go on with the article I was about to finish when Ramon had 
brought in the mail, but I couldn’t put my mind on the subject again ; 
I could only think and wonder about Gertrude and McGregor. So I 
didn’t swear at being interrupted, as I usually do, especially when I saw 
it was my friend Leopoldo Gonzales to whom the door had been opened 
—a charming, courteous young man with plenty of money, a worthy 
descendant of cavalleros whose fame has been told in ballad and story 
hundreds of years ago in Spain. I was fond of Leopoldo ; he never for- 
got to compliment my last story; or torejoice that the glorioussun and 
airof his native Territory had made me almost a well man. His English 
was so superior to my Spanish that I was ashamed to address him in 
his own language. 

He seemed uninterested in anything I said, and plainly he was nerv- 
ous. At every sound of footsteps on the forta/ he aanel. 

** How does your sister enjoy her visit with you?” he asked. 

** She’s having a fine time,’’ said I. ‘‘ Nell doesn’t seem as tender as 
most New Yorkers do out here.”’ 

“Not as tender?’’ he questioned, as he watched the smoke he blew 
out of his mouth curl and make rings and float gently out of the open 
window. 

I got him to tell me stories I loved to hear of life on the ranch in the 
days of his boyhood, when Mexican and Indian rancheros were ever on 
the watch for, but often surprised by, the cunning Navajo and the mur- 
derous Comanche. But soon it was, ‘‘How does Miss Nellie get on 
with her Spanish ?”’ 

**O, very well, I believe,’’ I told him. ‘‘She has been practicing 
every day with our friend Enrique Garcia. The last time I heard them 
talk I couldn’t understand a word they said. She seems to have got be- 
yond me, and I’ve been out here two years.”’ 

Leopoldo didn’t seem any the less nervous for my information. All 
my new friends visited me unusually often after my sister came out for 
a taste of Western life, and fora visit with me before my journey to 
the South ; but I didn’t blame them ; girls were scarce in the Territory 
at that time, and girls like Nell were scarce anywhere. 

My friend knocked the ashes off his cigarette and asked, ‘‘ The horse? 
has he arrived ?”’ 

** Arrived! he has indeed, and how stupid I am not to have mentioned 
him before. We've been able to do nothing but admire him since he 


e. 

“I am most gratified if you like him. I shall be pleased if your 
sister will accept him and ride him sometimes.”’ 

**She could hardly accept such a gift, you see, old man; but she 
says that as you insist upon loaning him for a time she will have many 
a fine ride over the mesa with him. But if he were mine, a side-saddle 
would never be cinched on him! Let’s go out and see him.” 

. We crossed the patio and walked past the men’s quarters and beyond 
to the corral to talk over the fine points of the handsome sorrel that 
was just finishing his oats. The light body, arched neck, and slender 
legs showed him to be built for quick and easy action. 

‘ Nell has ridden him before breakfast every morning since he came. 
I knew that some fine horses ran in your herds, but you have chosen 
the finest to send down here for a woman to spoil. You're too generous, 
amigo mio.”” 

“It is my pleasure, I assure you,” said Leopoldo, as he patted the 
shining neck fondly, well pleased at the splendid animal’s whinny of 
recognition. 

‘But it’s warm out here and your cigarette has all burned out. 
Come in and try some of the Havanas that were sent me yesterday.” 
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The cool air of the adobe was a pene change from the glaring sun- 
shine of the barren out-door world ; and Leopoldo praised the cigars ; 
he was one of those able persons who praise everything. As I 
turned to the rough table that answered for a desk to look for a match I 
saw that bothersome letter again, and as my friend’s hacienda was 
not far from the farms of the Indians of the tribe to which Gertrude 
belon I felt sure he could tell me how she and McGregor fared. 

~ yes, poor Gertrude,” he said, ‘‘she is with the saints. No, 
McGregor isn’t a widower. If you did not always keep your eyes and 
ears for your books and musty documents alone you wank have heard 
how one day they brought Gertrude’s father down to the little Indian 
town dying from a pistol shot given him by a cattle man in a row over 
a spring where old Andrés was watering his sheep; where he had 
watered them since he first began to herd them as a small boy; a spring 
that had belonged to the Indians far longer than the oldest of the men 
can remember ; and which tradition tells them belonged to the Queres 
from the beginning of the world. The American showed papers and 
claimed to have bought the spring and surrounding iand, but Andrés 
knew too well that the land and the water belonged to his tribe and he 
would not drive his thirsty sheep away to the plains again to suffer and 
die for what was theirs by right, and the cowardly American gave him 
many wounds and killed dogs and sheep until his ammunition was all 
gone.” 

‘* An American and a horse were missing from that part of the country 
that night, and it was well, for the murder made a terrible excitement 
among the Indians. The wise men of the tribe took council together 
and decided that it would find great disfavor with the Trues that an 
Indian woman should wed herself to one of the race of the slayer of her 
father, and Gertrude was forbidden to become the wife of McGregor. 
Yes, of course, as you say, an American girl would have married him 
anyway, but not so an Indian, for they are taught obedience to the old 
from the time they are little ones in arms—they drink it in with the 
mother’s milk. So McGregor’s prayers were for nothing ; and Gertrude 
was ill with sorrow for loss of father and lover at once. 

“Those wise men said also that to gain the favor of the Trues for the 
town in, Gertrude must marry her to one of her own people as soon 
as the time of mourning for the murdered should have passed ; so a sorry 
wedding there was, with the bride in tears for another man. The hus- 
band was jealous and abusive, and after while that fever that attacks the 
sad was strong upon her. So it was not long after Andrés’s death that 
Gertrude’s grave was dug beside his. There was greater sadness in the 
Queres town the day of that funeral than ever before, for the girl had 
been much loved there. The women wept and wailed like never; 
many believed that Andrés had come back from that other world for the 
spirit of the daughter for whom he had ever cared so tenderly, to end 
her suffering. But her mother, unwashed and fasting, cried days and 
nights, ‘The will of God! It is the will of God!’’’ 

For a few minutes I didn’t speak, but Leopoldo found tongue to ask, 
**Is Miss Nellie at home today.” 

I swallowed the lump in my throat to answer, ‘‘ No, some friends 
came over from San Lorenso thie morning and took her off for a week's 
visit. Why, Aomére, what's your hurry? I thought you’d come to stay 
with us as usual.” 

“* My friend,’’ he said, as he reached for his hat and picked up his 
spurs, ‘‘I have had such a pleasant talk with you I almost forgot im- 
portant business I have at San Lorenso.”’ 


Los Angeles, Cal. 




































































A FLOOD OF FORTUNE. 


BY 0. T. FELLOWS. 


*JOOD evening, stranger.” 
"=! “Good evening. Can you tell me how far it is to 
town, and the shortest road for me to take?’’ 

The rancher was a tail, broad-shouldered man, 
wearing a wide sombrero. He stood at his gate 
looking off toward the sunset, and the above salu- 
tations were passed as I dismounted and held the 
bridle-rein in my hand. He surveyed me for an 
instant before answering, and I had time to note 
that, although bronzed from exposure to the 
winds and sun, his eyes wete blue and his complexion fair, so that the 
few streaks of gray in his hair and beard were hardly noticeable. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘it’s a good bit of aride. You don't expect to get 
there tonight, do you? I wouldn’t attempt it, stranger. You see the 
road is none too plain by daylight. You are very welcome to stay, and 
you can get as early a start as you wish in the morning.” 

I at once concluded that this would be the wisest thing to do, so, 
thanking my new-found host I foliowed him to the house. My horse 
was turned into a spacious corral bountifully supplied with water and 
feed, and I was conducted to a seat upon the broad veranda to await 
supper. This porch extended entirely around the house and com- 
manded a fine view of the mountains to the east and north, the fertile 
valley stretching from the northwest to the southeast, and the line of 
the ocean to the far southwest from which the mists of the evening 
were rising, tinted with the fast-fading colors of the sunset. 

“You have a fine place here,” I said, after admiring the prospect for 
a few moments in silence. ‘‘ You must have spent quite a good many 
years here, if you have made all these improvements yourself.”’ 

**Yes,’”’ hesaid, as his glance swept over his fields and orchards ex- 
tending down into the valley, “‘it is a fine place, and the improvements 
you see are mostly the result of our labors. But come, there is a call 
to supper; after that is disposed of I will tell you how we came by it.”’ 

We entered the house, when the rancher introduced me to 
his wife, a small, dark woman, her husband’s opposite in physical 
characteristics. It was apparent at a glance, however, that she was cul- 
tured and refined, and I concluded at once that she must be a descend- 
ant of one of the old Castilian families who had settled in the valley 
many years before, and who displayed such rare judgment in select- 
ing the most fertile and picturesqne spots for their habitations. Supper 
over, we retired again to the veranda, which, in this southern land, 
serves as parlor and sitting-room throughout the greater portion of the 
year. In the west were the last expiring signals of the short semi-tropic 
twilight ; the stars looked near and brilliant, and the full moon, floating 
over the valley, made a night such as is seldom seen except in Southern 
California. Here, with my chair tipped against the wall, I listened to 
the rancher’s story. 

“I was scarcely past twenty,’’ he began refiectively, ‘‘ when I left my 
New England home totry my fortunein the West. It wassome years after 
the first excitement of the gold discovery in California, and the country 
had been pretty thoroughly prospected. I drifted to these parts, and with 
a partner from my native town made acamp in the cafion back there 
by that high range you see to the north, and where we had struck 
what we thought was a pretty good lead. We were taking out some- 
thing every day and trying all the while to locate the mother lode, but 
we could never seem to trace it only just so far. From a certain long 
low bluff making out into the cafion from the north we worked down- 
ward, finding pay dirt all the way, while above this we found but little, 
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and my partner (his name was Lute Clay, as dry a Yankee as ever lived) 
said one day: 

“**T b’leve that pesky hill is a settin’ on our gold mine, pard. If we 
e’d git it ter move we might make a strike.’ 

“Acting on Lute’s su tion we made excavations at varions points 
into the base of the hill, but it was tedious work ; the gravel was loose 
and caved in on us and we did a great amount of work with seemingly 
no results. Still we persevered, and although it was getting late in the 
fall and the rains coming on we determined to make one more trial. 
We selected a point midway of the bluff and well to the north of 
the creek and started to sink a shaft to bedrock. Many days we toiled, 
and each night as we left our work we anxiously scanned the heavens 
for signs of rain, which we knew might be expected at any time now, 
and which we knew, too, would be more than likely to destroy all our 
work, as the cafion was narrow at that point, and the waters falling 
upon the steep slopes of the mountains above sometimes formed ragin 
torrents which carried everything before them. Still we worked, an 
hoped that we might complete our shaft before the rains set in; the 
threatening skies only spurring us to greater exertions. We were get- 
ting well down ; a few days more and our purpose would be accom- 
plished, and we would know if all our work had been in vain. 

** It was Saturday night after a hard week’s toil and we were ready to 
lay by our picks and shovels until monday morning. As we started for 
our camp which was upon a little wooded mesa below a bend in the 
_ cafion, Lute glanced over his shoulder at the line of clouds hanging 
helow the mountain tops: 

***Tf I’m not mistaken, pard,’ he said, ‘we'll git that well of ourn 
fuller’n we want ‘fore next week.’ 

“T hope not,’’ I replied. ‘‘ It has threatened rain many times before 
and cleared away again, and perhaps it will do so this time, We can 
only hope for the best. If it doesn’t rain tomorrow we must make a 
trip to the ranch and get the mail and a new supply of grub. 

‘Yes,’ said Lute with a curious twinkle in his steel grey eye, ‘ the 
mail has a great attraction for you, but I doubtif we'd git it as of’n if 
it wa’n’t for the female.’ 

“*T had no answer for this. There was no use in answering him any- 
way ; he would persist in teasing me about the rancher’s daughter at 
the nearest house where we went for our mail and supplies, which, by 
the way, was this same place where we now are. Well, we returned to 
our camp and after cooking and eating our supper we sat by our camp 
~~ talking over the experiences of the past and our prospects for the 

uture. 

“** What would you do, Lute,’ said I, ‘if we should strike it rich up 
there in the gulch ?’ 

“** Wall, pardner,’ he said at length, ‘I reckon if I sh’d make a 
strike I’d go back’n hunt up the folks’n maybe give ’em a lift if I seen 
they needed it. Land knows they've had it hard enough these times, 
but they'd a helped me with the last cent they had; this I know. What 
would you do, pard?’ 

“*Oh, I don’t know. I haven’t any folks to go back to, so I suppose 
I would get me a ranch in one of these fertile valleys and settle down.’ 

*** You wouldn’t have fur ter look.’ 

‘** What do you mean?’ 

***T mean that the ranch and the girl are all ready an’ waiting for ye, 
and you know it as well as I.’ 

***TIndeed I don’t know any such thing. If you mean Manuela 
Ramos and her father’s ranch, why you might as well tell me to pull 
the stars down to light our camp as to tell me that she would listen to 
such a thing; and as to the ranch, although he wants to sell, I am 
afraid it would take a bigger strike than we are likely to make before I 
could talk business with him.’ 
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*** Never you mind, pard, you didn’t have all your school learnin’ fer 
nothin’. The young lady has an idee of sech things, — the old 
Sefior himself looks well on but listen to that, will ye? 

“It was the roar of the rain among the mountains, and was coming 
nearer. We had no more than time to make things snug about the 
camp before it was upon us. And how it rained! There were lurid 
flashes of lightning and mighty peals of thunder away among the 
mountain tops. The embers of our camp fire were soon extinguished, 
and within the shelter of our tent we composed ourselves to sleep to 
the music of the pouring rain. 

“In the morning, although the first fury of the storm had some- 
what abated, it was still raining steadily, and continued throughout the 
day, which was Sunday. No trip to the ranch that day, as the stream in 
the cafion was rising rapidly, and as we had to ford it frequently on the 
way out, the journey would have been difficult and hazardous. Sun- 
day night came with the rain still falling and the mountain streams 
rising in proportion. 

“ During the evening as we sat in our camp the climax of the storm 
came in one grand deluge of water. It seemed to come down in sheets 
for about thirty minutes, and then ceased almost as suddenly as it had 
commenced on the evening before. The banks of clouds rolled rapidly 
away to the north and the moon looked out, revealing a most beautiful 
sight. Every mountain creek was now a wild torrent, tearing down its 
own steep ravine. and these, uniting in the main cafion, made a mighty 
rushing river. We could hear it roaring as it tore its way through the 
narrow channel : 

*** Plenty of water in our well up there now, pard,’ said Lute, as he 
listened to the roar of the waters around the bend. 

*** Yes,’ I replied dubiously, ‘and not only water but something 
else ; in fact I don’ t believe there is any hole there at all by this time; 
it is all filled up.’ 

‘“‘And so with a feeling that our labors had been in vain we again 
sought our blankets and and slept until the sun looked over the range 
and lighted up the cafion all fresh and radiant. The streams had re- 
tired almost to their normal size, for they subside as quickly as they rise. 

“* After breakfast we took our tools and started up the cafion. Lute 
led the way ; his swarthy face betraying no emotion, but his strides 
were long and rapid, and, although I am a pretty good walker myself 
on occasion, I found it difficult to keep pace with him. As we came 
around a turn into full view of the spot where we had been working we 
involuntarily uttered exclamations of wonder and surprise! The bluff 
had disappeared—washed clean away by the volume of water, which, 
rising higher than for many years before, had been turned by a pro- 
jecting point of ledge higher up on the opposite bank,.and had carried 
away the hill of sand and gravel which had been the deposit, probably, 
of _ Previous floods. 

We burried forward and were amazed at the change which had been 
wrought by the storm. Wecould hardly recognize it as the place where 
we had worked so long. Every vestige of the bluff was carried away, 
and where it had once stood was a broad ledge with uneven surface 
washed clean, but holding here and there little pools of water clear as 
crystal and glistening in the morning sun. And there, running 
through the center of the led dge and diagonally across the bed of the 
stream, was a wide vein of gold-bearing quartz. Lute swung his pick 
from his shoulder and chipped off little pieces which he examined 
closely. 

** *Yes, pard,’ he said, ‘that’s the real stuff an’ no mistake. We've 
struck itnow! An’ to think that that there freshit what we thought 
was goin’ to destroy all our work has jest done the hull thing fer us!’ 

“There is little moretotell. We lost no time in filing on our claim, 
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which we named The Flood, and which proved to be very rich. In 
one year’s time Lute was enabled to go back Hast and hunt up his folks, 
and I mg to give them a lift according as he found their need.’’ 

iti An you ” 

‘* Well, I verified Lute’s a phecy. I purchased this ranch of Sefior 
Ramos, and I had little difficulty in inducing his daughter to stay. It 
is now many years since the Sefior passedaway. But it is getting chilly 
out here ; come inside and Manuela will give you some music. 


Pomona, Cal. 





PIONEERS OF THE FAR WEST. 
THE EARLIEST HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA, NEW MEXICO, ETC. 
From Documents Never Before Published in English. 


II. 


The translation of Fray Z4rate-Salmeron’s “‘ Relacion”’ of events in 
California and New Mexico from 1538 to 1626 (begun last month) is 
continued below : 


As these islands are so many and so contiguous and so large, those 
[mariners] who come from China have always taken them to be the 
mainland, and so sheer off from them. Between them and the main- 
land is a channel 12 leagues wide, called the Channel of Santa Bar- 
bara. It extends from east to west. When they arrived at the — 
ning of this channel, which is near the mainland, a canoe with four 
oars came out from land, and in it came the lord or petty king of that 
coast. This canoe reached the captain’s ship; and though the ship 
came sailing with a good wind, the canoe gave three turns around it 
with the greatest dexterity. All [the Indians] went singing, in the 
tone in which the Mexican Indians sing in their dances. They came 
alongside, and without mistrust the petty chief came up on board and 
soon made three turns in the waist of the ship, singing. And having 
done this, soon in the presence of all he made a long discourse; and 
having finished, told by signs how those of the island of Santa Catarina 
had been notifying him for four days, by their canoes, that these white 
and bearded men had arrived there, folks of good heart and manners, 
and that they had given them many presents. And that therefore he came 
to offer them his country and what was in it. And as he saw no women 
in the ship, he asked about them by signs soclear that he made him- 
self understood as well as if he had talked Spanish. They told him 
they did not carry women. Then he insisted more strongly that they 
should go ashore, that he would remedy that need, and promised to give 
ten women to each Spaniard. They laughed over the offer. The petty 
king, thinking that they made mock of him that he would not fulfill his 
word, said that some soldiers should go ashore in his boat, while he and 
ason of his would remain [on board] as hostages, and they should see 
how he would fulfill his word. It was already night, and so they put 
off the going ashore until next day; and him they sent away with 
many presents that they gave him. Within an hour the wind came up 
from the southeast ; and as it was astern they did not wish to lose the 
chance. So when it dawned they found themselves at the last [north- 
ernmost] islands of the channel. These are six, and at two leagues 
from one another. The channel is 24 leagues long. 

The coast of the mainland is sightly, cheerful, ented and of much 

people. They left these islands and drew in to iand, to coast it and re- 
connoiter. It was high and mountainous, and under its shelter it 
formed some coves. From one of these came out four canoes, with 
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two Indians in each one, and they came to the ships and gave them 
much fish and many salted and dried sardines. In return [the Span- 
iards] gave them some little articles, and soon they went back. The 
[ships] arrived near a lofty range, vermilion on its skirts, and very 
white on its summit. It is called the Sierra of Santa Lucia. It is the 
one which the China ships come to reconnoiter. Four leagues up the 
coast the Carmel river enters the sea between cliffs, at the foot of some 
high and white ranges. On its banks are many poplars, white ones (39) 
aa black willows, carsas and many other trees of Spain. Two 1 es up 
the coast is a famous-good harbor. Between it and the river is a forest of 
pines. It istwo leagues across. The land forms a point at the entrance 
to the oo called the Point of Pines, while the harbor is called Mon- 
terey’s (40). 

23. The armada entered this port Dec. 16, and from here they dis- 
patched the flagship with advices for the Viceroy, giving him the account 
of all that had been discovered, with a map of all the coast, with the 
—_ the islands and their confines. The general sent to ask aid to 

ish exploring [descubrir] the California Gulf and to emerge completely 
from the doubt whether it is a bay or a strait which has outlet into the 
North Sea [Atlantic] by the coast of Florida, as the Indians assert. The 
general wrote to the Viceroy that by the month of May of the following 
year he would be awaiting the reinforcements in ornia, in the port 
of La Paz. 

24. This port of Monterey is poemanty gost ; it is sheltered from all 
winds, has deep water, much wood and good timbers for building vessels. 
There are oaks, reeds, the broom, wild roses, brambles, willows, syca- 
mores, springs of pretty water, most fertile pastures, good lands for 

lanting. There are many and good animals, and some are very great. 
here are bears so great that they have a paw a foot long and a span wide. 
There are some animals which have the foot round, like a mule, and 


horns like ee ; these, 4 say, are tapirs. There are other animals 
ml 


as large as locks, built like stags, with the hoof split like an ox’s, 
the hair like a pelican’s and three inches long, the neck and back long, 
and upon the head antlers long as a buck’s, the tail a yard long and half 
as wide. There are deer, rabbits, stags, hares, wild-cats, turtle-doves, 
thrushes, blackbirds, goldfinches, cardinals, quail, partridges, wagtails, 
cranes, vultures, albatrosses. There are birds of the shape of wild 
turkeys; they are so large that from tip to tip of their wings the 
measure 17 palms. The coast has all the kinds of fishes and shell-fi 
that are found on the coast of Spain. There are many sea-wolves 
[seals] and many whales. This port and its surroundings are populous 
with Indians, who are affable, generous, friendly to give whatever the 
have. These were very sorry that the Spaniards should depart from th 
their country, for they had formed a great affection for them. They are 
Indians who have a government. Here the captain’s ship and frigate 
remained until the third day of January of the following year, 1603. 

25. They set out in search of Cape Mendocino. The captain’s ship 
entered the port of San Francisco to see if trace could be found of a 
vessel called the ‘“‘St. Augustine,” which went ashore in that port in 
the year of 1595 ; the which vessel, by command of His Majesty and of 
the Viceroy Don Luis de Velasco, Gov. Gomez Marifias had despatched 
from the Philippines to make this exploration of which we are now treat- 
ing, and in a storm it went ashore, The captain’s ship anchored be- 
hind Point Reyes (which is a point formed by this same port), because 
the frigate had gone astray in a great storm, and they knew nothing of 
her. The captain’s ship came in sight of some lofty hills, vermilion in 


(39) Alamosis a loose word in America. Most commonly it means cottonwoods. 
Here it is doubtless sycamores. 

(40) After the Viceroy of Mexico, Don Gaspar de Zufiiga y Acevedo, Conde de Monte- 
rey, 1595-1603. 
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color; and 14 leagues ahead to the northwest there was seen a cape, 
notched to the sea, and near it some snowy mountains. the land- 
marks and latitude they said it was Cape Mendocino, which is in 42°. 

26. The — having weathered the storm, the pilot took the lati- 
tude and found they were in 43°. The land makes a point which was 
named Cape Blanco [white], from which the coast trends to the north- 
east, At this point was found a river very strong and deep, on whose 
banks were found Ene ash trees, willows, reeds and many trees of 
Spain. They wished to enter the mouth, but the strong currents did not 
permit. Seeing that they were in a higher latitude than their instruc- 
tions ordered, they turned about for the port of Acapulco. These in- 
structions / would call ‘‘ destructions,’’ in such cases, if the [explorers] 
may not do what opportunity and time give chance for and they deem 
best, taking counsel among themselves as to what is important. 

27. They say that this river [it is the Columbia] goes by the great 
city of Quivira (41), which is the city the strangers gave news of to His 
Majesty, when by stress of weather they traversed the Strait of Anian, 
— — narrative His Majesty ordered that this exploration should 

made. 

28. The general, Sebastian Viscaino, came back to [Lower] Cali- 
fornia, but did not await there the reinforcements as he had decided, for 
he had hardly sailors enough to trim the sails; since besides the many 
who had died, the rest were all sick. So he came to the coast of this 
New Spain [Mexico] to see if mayhap its air would give health to the 
sick men. As ind befell; for as soon as they arrived at the port of 
Mazatlan they all recovered health. And since, at that time, the govern- 
ment of Peru was entrusted to the Count of Monterey, he did not send 
the reinforcements, nor has anything more been done about this voyage, 
and so everything has stood still. 

29. Inconfirmation of this great city of Quivira there is also a relation 
given to Rodrigo del Rio, governor-that-was of New Galicia, the which 
story is thus: ‘* As two vessels of Spaniards were fishing for codfish off 
Newfoundlan ‘, so great a storm hit them that it pocketed them in the 
Strait of Anian ; and, running before the storm, one of them, despite 
itself, entered a powerful river which is in this strait on the south side. 
She reached a very populous city, girt with gates and walls. Eight 
sailors leaped ashore with their arquebuces, and arriving close to the 
city the people would not let them enter, though they received them in 
peace. Nearer the city—a little more than the range of an arquebuz, 
was a spring of clear water, and close to it a little house. They told the 
Spaniards to enter there and rest; and so they did. Here they were 
three days, being given many fowls, tortillas of cornmeal, various fruits, 
chestnuts and many other things. At the end of these days the king 
desired to see those strangers, as something he had never seen. So 
gre t a multitude came forth that they filled those fields, and last of all 

ey brought the king, borne upon a litter of a yellow metal, the king 
wearing his crown, and clothed in some skins of animals (42). Arriving at 
a point whence he could see and judge the features and figures of the 
Spaniards they halted the litter (though they did not let it down upon 
the ground, but kept it upheld as they had brought it), and they said to 
the Spaniards to come forth from their lodging that the king might see 
them. And when they [the Spaniards] wished to come up to the litter 
where the king was, to salute him, the [natives] made signs to them that 
they must not approach but should stand upon their feet. Thus they 
did, and the king kept looking at them with great attentiveness. At the 
end of some time signs were made to them that they should again enter 
their lodgings ; and presently the king returned to the city. He con- 


(41) See “ The Land of Poco Tiempo,'’ Lummis. 
(42) This is all a fair example of the tairy tales of some 16th century explorers. 
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tinued to make them presents, as he had constantly done. The Spaniards 
lost their fear ; and as the [native] women came for water to this spring, 
one of the Spaniards tried to put a woman inside the house by force. 
She went to the city to complain ; and soon many Indians came to tell 
ee gg vet they must go aboard [their vessel] at once, Arriving on 
board, they told their comrades what had happened. Beyond these two 
vessels having suffered great shipwreck, the ice and cruel cold so bur- 
dened the men that most of them were frozen and the rest fell sick, so 
that nearly all perished. Those who escaped, seeing that they were too 
few to get to Spain, made their way to Florida, where the one who was 
most anxious to report these things embarked in a frigate which was 
coming to this New Spain. Arriving in the port of San Juan de Ulua 
Vera Cruz] the death sickness smote him ; and knowing his days were 
ulfilled, he called the brother in e of the hospital and had him 
write this narrative, that a thing like this might be known, as worthy to 
be seen. The man died, and they sent this narrative to Rodrigo del Rio. 

30. According to the indications, I hold it to be a sure thing that this 
city is the same that was seen by Anian, he who gave the news to His 
Majesty ; and that it is the same that was seen by land by the thirty men 
whom Francisco Vasquez Coronado sent from the plains of Cibola. 

31. And although certain inquisitive persons have given news to His 
Majesty of these things, they have not noted how and from what point 
this exploration is easy ; for experience always shows us new things, and 
always we continue to know more of this land, So I say, that ex- 
ploration from the port of Acapulco is labor in vain ; because of the con- 
trary winds already mentioned ; and to explore what remains of Cali- 
fornia, one has not to go in with a vessel of deep draft, because amid 
the Gulf are many shoals and reefs, with much risk of being lost. The 
useful thing to do is to build in Sinaloa four long barges, decked in, 
which is easy ; since these can avail themselves of oar or sail and are 
more manageable to enter all the inlets and see what is there ; and with- 
out having to face a storm they can shelter and protect themselves in 
whatsoever nook. 

32. Touching the reconnoissance of the great city of Quivira, it must 
be found from one of two points—overland from New Mexico, or by two 
caravels sailing from Florida and entering the Strait of Anian. I do not 
say soldiers should go forth from Florida by land (though it is on the 
game main land with this, as I will show at last, in the face of those un- 
believers who assert the contrary), because it is swampy and is very dis- 
tant from this city, according to the account. So if the entrance is to 
be made by land it must be by way of New Mexico ; and if by sea, then 
from the coast of Labrador, which is in 50°; and not by way of Aca- 
pee, for it is impossible to explore it from there. And if this [city] is 

‘ound, two things will result—one, the good of those souls ; the other. 
the advancement of the royal crown, and that His Majesty enjoy such 
riches as they say are there ; and, Christian as he is, employ them so 
well in sustaining these doctrines, 


Expedition of Don Juan de Onate to New Mexico. 


33. Don Juan de Ofiate went forth from this city of Mexico in the 
year 1596, taking in his train ten priests of my father St. Francis, men of 
great spirit and letters. Their names were: Fray Alonzo Martinez, 
comisario of this journey ; Fray Francisco de San Miguel, Fray Francisco 
de Zamora, Fray Juan de Rosas, Fray Alonso de Lugo, Fray Andrés Cor- 
chado, Fray Juan Claros, Fray Crist6bal de Salazar (priests), and Fray 
Juan de San Buenaventura and Fray Pedro de Vergara, lay brothers. 

34. Don Juan de Ofiate took out with him from this New Spain, for this 
journey, more than 700 men, the flower of the soldiery of the Chichi- 
mecs and other persons of account. But as in such occasions there 
lack not envious men and of evil intent, they managed to disturb this 
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journey, from which came great trouble and loss tothe property of this 
cavalier, and great harm to that land ; since on account of the delay in 
the Visita (43) that they kept him waiting three months for, when he 
was all ready, more than 200 men turned back, and many of them mar- 
ried ones. For in so long waiting, they destroyed and ate up all they 
had ; and so they remained behind. Omitting long accounts, which 
have nothing to do with my intention, Isay: Don Juan de Ofiate en- 
tered that country [New Mexico] with more than 400 men, of whom 
130 were married and took along their families. Having traveled 400 
leagues directly north, toward the arctic pole, in latitude 37%”, they 
reached the valley of the Tehua Indians, who are settled on the banks 
of the river which the Spaniards call del Norte (44), since its currents 
flow from that direction. He established his camp between this river 
and that of Zama (45), on a site very much to his purpose. And since 
certain evil-intentioned men have misjudged and smirched it simply to 
speak ill of the settlement Don Juan De Ofiate made, saying it is bad 
land and poor (these are men that ran away and departed fleeing ; and 
being asked the cause of their departure, sooner than confess their 
fault, they publish these things, damning the country). Contradicting 
them, I say (46) the said settlement is very important and of Lo 
moment and use to all the country, each and all when the rest shall be 
settled up. Since, as the plan of Don Juan de Ofiate was to make an en- 
trance and explore the country, he could not have found a location 
more convenient than the said site. For it is the center of the king- 
dom and is distant 200 leagues from California on the west (as has al- 
ready been seen) and about 300 leagues in an air line from Florida on 
the east. We are not to judge this distance by that which [D] Orantes 
[and] Cabeza de Vaca walked, nor Hernando de Soto, since all of them 
wandered lost, walking and walking over again. I count only diamet- 
rically. And to the northward about 100 leagues is the arm of the sea 
which is called River of St. Lawrence, an easy point of embarking for 
Spain ; since, as I shall set down further on, this river goes out to the 
land of Labrador, fronting Newfoundland, where every year they come 
to catch codfish, and so for this purpose it is the best port that could be 
chosen, and the Indians there have made peace. Through all the prov- 
inces the natives are affable and settled, and they have aided the Span- 
iards with their provisions and appeased their hunger, and aided them 
to build houses, and all the rest of it; and they promptly yielded them- 
selves vassals to His Majesty. As for the quality of the country, it is 
cold and healthful, with the temperature of Spain. Its healthfulness is 
proved by the fact that the Indians arrive at more than 100 years of age, 
as I have seen them. It is a fertile land, with pretty and crystal waters ; 
much live-stock is raised, cattle and sheep [ganado mayor y menor] 
and if it were not for the greed of the governors, who have taken it all 
out to sel], it would already cover all the fields, Much provision is 
gathered, of wheat and corn and every sort of vegetable. As forsayin 
that it is a poor [country] I answer that there has not been discove 

in the world a country of more mineral deposits than New Mexico (47), 
of every sort of assay, good and bad. There are mineral [minas] de 

its (48) in the Socorro mountains, in the Salt Lakes [near eadened te 
the mountains of Puaray [the Sandias] in Tunque, in the Puerto, in 


(48) Official inspection. (44) The Rio Grande. 
. (46) Fray Zérate is eigen. It isa fine valley. This little town of San 


Gabriel de los Espafioles, founded where Chamita now stands, was the first 
Caucasian town in the West and the second in all the United States ; St. Augustine, 
Fia., being first by 83 years. 
: (47) There the fraile’s enthusiasm gets the better of him. There were plenty of pros- 
pect holes ; but not one paying mine. 

(48) Mina in Spanish ts a looser word than our ‘‘mine.” It includes prospect holes 
and even untouched ledges and float. 
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Ciénega, in San Marcos, in Galisteo, in Los Pozos, in Picuries (in this 
pueblo are garnet mines), in Zama [Chama]. In all the ranges of the 
Hemex [Jemez] there is nothing but deposits, where I discovered many, 
and filed on them for His Majesty. From the which I took out 18 arro- 
bas (49) of ore. As I returned [to ausine) I distributed these ores at all 
the mining-camps I passed in order that all might see the ores of New 
Mexico. Before all things, there are mineral deposits, and there is no cor- 
ner which has them not. The Spaniards that are there are too poor in cap- 
ital to work the deposits, and are of less spirit ; enemies to work of any 
sort. Well, in that country we have seen silver, copper, lead, loadstone, 
[magnetic iron], copperas, alum, sulphur, and mines of turquoise which 
the Indians work in their nism, since to them it is as d onds and 
precious stones. At all this the Spaniards who are there iaugh ; as they 
have a good crop of tobacco to smoke, they are very content, and wish 
no more riches. It seems as if they had taken the vow of poverty— 
which is much for Spaniards, who out of greed for silver and gold, 
would enter hell itself to get them. 

35. I prove this truth, that no one may doubt if they are as spiritless 
as allthis; andIsay: It will be nine years since there came into that 
country, in search of mines, three Flemings, citizens of this City of 
Mexico, named Juan Fresco, Juan Descalzo and Rodrigo Lorenzo, very 
honest men of entire truth and good example. They found many ore- 
bodies, made many assays, got out silver—as we all saw—and came 
back to this New Spain, where they bought tools and other necessary 
articles and got a miner and a refiner. They returned the second time. 
The day the news [of their return] reached the town of the Spaniards, 
that these said Flemings were returning to work mines, that same night 
they set fire to the workshops in which they were to treat the ore. e 
which was done since Don Pedro de Peralta was governor; for he was 
inclined to this ; and with his contracts everything became quiet. By 
this is seen their depraved temper, and that it troubles them, since they 
are enemies of silver, that others should mine it. 

36. The Indians of those provinces are settled, with large houses, 
I mean to say of many apartments and many stories. Their clothing is 
mantas of cotton, which yields well in the country. They color 
these mantas. They also use buffalo hides and wolf-skins, and 
feather tunics, for the which they rear many turkeys. There is no dif- 
ference in the dress of man and woman. All are shod on account of 
the cold. Their sustenance is corn, beans, squashes, and herbs, with 
whieh all provide themselves for the year before the cold weather comes 
in; meat of deer, hares, rabbits, wild turkeys, quail, partridges. They 
also kill, for eating, the bears, which are many; and much fish— 
bagres, pike, trout and matalote—is most common in all the Rio del 
Norte, so that they need not die of hunger. There is one thing to 
praise in these tribes [naciones], and that is that they are not drunk- 
ards. They have no drink save the water of the river. They observe 
well the things of the Church and obey the priest who teaches them the 
doctrine. With this, all is said of New Mexico. After having put the 
houses in order and visited all the settled and neighboring tribes, the 
adelantado (50) Don Juan de Ofiate set about making expeditions further 
into the interior. Of those which were effected I will treat here. 





Journey of Don Juan de Onate to the Great City of 
Quivira. 


37. The Adelantado, Don Juan de Offate, set forth from the town of 
New Mexico [the on/y town, San Gabriel] to discover the great city of 
Quivira, in the yearof 1599. On this journey he took along Father 


(49) An arroba is 2 ibs. (50) Officer in command of exploring force. 
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Francisco de Velasco, who at the time was Comisario of the province ; 
a man very learned and apostolic ; and for his companion a lay brother 
named Pedro de Vergara ; and 80 soldiers. He took for guide a Mexi- 
can Indian named Jusepe, who had penetrated the interior with Hu- 
mafia; the which Indian, with two other Mexican Indians, had fled 
after Humafia took the life of Capt. Leiva, a Portuguese by birth and a 
very brave man. The Indians of the interior had already slain the two 
companions of Jusepe; he escaped as best he could. Later Don Juan 
de Ofiate found this Indian in New Mexico, in the pueblo of the Picu- 
ries Indians ; and he guided the said Don Juan de Ofiate by the way and 
road he [himelf ] had entered by, which was through the Buffalo 
Plains, where no one can die of hunger, for the immense herd of 
buffalo that is there. These are plains so extensive that no one has 
seen their end and conclusion. They traveled to the east-north-east. 
They saw great grazing grounds, beautiful fields, many waters, lands 
fertile for planting, a good climate. Afterward they went up toward 
+ northeast. They went, according to their count, 200 leagues in 

— » ings up and down, but not ina direct line. They reached a 
lana of promise in fertility, where the fields of themselves, without any 
cultivation, produce grapes, plums in great abundance, and many other 
fruits. On these plains, though there are Indians, they are not settled. 
They have some hovels of straw. These we call the Vaqueros (51), be- 
cause they support themselves on this herd. They do not sow nor har- 
vest food. They dress hides, and take them to the settlements to sell, 
and get in exchange cornmeal, and thus support themselves. 

38. The Spaniards encountered the Escansaques [Kansas] Indians, 
who were going to fight with their enemies the Quiviras. The hostile 
Escansaques began to do much damage in the settlements, some setting 
fire, others seizing the houses. The Father Fray Francisco de Velasco, 
being so Christian and pious, moved with pity for the damage which 
those Indians kept doing, prayed the adelantado that they be on hand 
amid this damage. At this the Indians got restive and turned against 
the Spaniards; to their own harm—since of them near upon a thousand 
perished, and of the Spaniards not one was dangerously hurt, though 
many came out wounded. In this place they say they killed Hum 
and his companions as they were returning loaded with gold. Here was 
found a trace of this, for some articles of iron were found, a few boots 
and the bones of the horses. The procedure they took to kill them was 
to set fire to the camp while they were resting. Noone escaped except 
a Spanish boy named Alonzo Sanchez, and a mulatto woman, half 
burned up, who was alive when this [Ofiate] journey was made, and, 
they say, was three days’ travel from this spot. Only a few years ago 
the Indians told me that this Alonzo was alive still, and by his courage 
had become a chief Sap tere and was much feared by the Indians. 
Likewise they [Ofiate’s party] learned that near there were seven hills 
in a plain, whence the captives adopted [ahijados] by the Indians get 
out the gold which they work. No pains whatever was taken to see 
about this. 

39. Likewise they tell that the Quiviras had sent an embassador to 
receive the Spaniards ; and seeing them accompanied by their enemies 
[the Escansaques], they feared. The embassador did not dare to cross 
the river which separated them from the Spaniards ; but the adelantado 
sent some soldiers to try to catch him from behind, which they did and 
putironson him He was an Indian of importance. But the Indians 
re eremane trick ; for making a feint of attack, while the Spaniards 

re getting their arms, they took care to carry off the prisoner bodily, 
ion as he was. As that country appeared very well settled, as the 
innumerable smokes showed, the adelantado sent some soldiers to the 


(51) Apaches Vaqueros. ‘“‘ Cowboy Apaches ;" their ‘‘ cows” being buffalo. 
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interior. They marched all of one day and returned to say that they 
had not come to the end of the settlements ; the Indians had said it was 
very large and that more to the north were other larger ones. They say 
also that when the Indians hang their clo.hing upon the trees, to fight, 
if they had examined the clothing they had found two golden blades of 
the lances with which they fight, and the porringers of gold from which 
they drink. Nothing of this was seen. 

40. These adopted captives have much gold, and work it. They call 
it sejas [literally tiles], But for sped that there is much gold and that 
they esteem it and work it, I wish no other witness than that which all 
saw in this city of Mexico, and in the court. And that is, that in the 
said clash with the Eseansaques the Adelantado captured two Indians 
adopted by that tribe. One was a little fellow, the other a rene | man. 
These two (because the fight had been on the day of St. Michael) were 
given the name of the day when they were baptized. Well, this Indian 
Miguel made the smelting furnace, in which the gold is treated, so ex- 
pertly that those who are of this profession marveled. And he knew no 
metal except gold; for he said, ‘‘ In my country there is no other thin 
than this, and so I do not know the other things.” The silversmiths o 
Mexico were unable to fool him with gilded articles or with things of 
chemistry or of other metals. 

41. This Indian was teken to Spain, so that His Catholic Majesty the 
king Felipe Ili could see him, The silversmiths of the court tried to 
fool him with a jumble of all kinds of metals broken up; and they could 
not, because he knew at once what was pure gold. In the house of the 
Duke of the Infantado is a map that the said Miguel made of all 
those kingdoms and provinces of his tribe and those near to them, with 
as great skill as could a cosm her. The witness is that Father Fray 
Francisco de Velasco saw it, which is sufficient. Said Indian Miguel gave 
in the court such an account of the majesty and lordliness of his iaslives 
and the great richesof gold that there was there, that His Majesty, know- 
ing that the Indian did not lie, commanded that a thousand men should 
prepare themselves for this discovery. The gentleman who had taken 
the Indian to Spain, to do ter service to His Majesty, said he wished 
to furnish at his own cost half, which were 500 soldiers. The offer 
seemed very good to the king, and he wrote it to the viceroy, that when 
this gentleman should deliver and fulfill what was promised, they should 
prepare another 500 men at his [the king’s] cost. As he did not fulfill 
this, because he could not, neither did the king, and this journey has 
remained until God shall move the heart of some rich man who wishes 
to spend that he may leave a memory. : 

42. And returning to proceed with my journey, I say, that when the 
Spaniards returned towards New Mexico by the same road along which 
the said Quivira Indians had flown from said settlement, as from fear 
they had absented and deserted their houses, so they also returned to 
them. And seeing the great killing among their enemies they knew 
two things; the one, that the harm to their pueblo had not been done 
by the Spaniards, but by their enemies ; the other, that the Spaniards 
were very brave and good for friends, and the fame of their great valor 
ran through all the land of the interior, and desiring their friendship 
and communication they sent from Quivira an Indian ambassador of 
high standing and gravity. He brought 600 servants with bows and 
arrows, who served him; the neighboring Indians hearing of the troop 
that came, made known that they were coming to finish with all the 
Spaniards, and it was even said that the number of people was great. 
Afterwards they saw the contrary ; but in the meantime, God knows 
how the hearts of the Spanish were. At last he arrived and gave his 
ree ( inviting the Spaniards with his friendship and lands that they 
should help them to fight against their enemies, the Ayjaos, who are 
those who possess the gold. The Adelantado did not have the forces to 
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there, because while he was on this journey many of the soldiers that 

e had left in the village to keep that place had run away. The 
———, talking and answers all were in the Apache language, which 
ey un very well. He gave much news of his land, of the lord 
of his kingdom, and of the much gold that there is there. Don Juan de 
Offate, to satisfy himself of what the ambassador said and to find out if 
it was true that they knew gold, melted a chain of gold and a plate of 
lead, another of copper, another of silver, brass, metal, iron, all those 
metals together. He called the ambassador and the other Indians, al- 
though not altogether, but in troops at different times, And asking 
them of which kind of those there was in their land, all inclined to the 

ld. And they said that of that pw was what there was, and that 

e others they did not know. And those who did not know it at once 
took the gold in their hands and smelled it, and by the smell they knew 
it right away. And so there was no Indian who did not know it. And 
they said their king had much. The Adelantado asked them why none 
of them carried even a grain, if there was as much as they said ; and the 
ambassador answered that their king has put heavy penalties on the one 
who carries it outside of his kingdom, and that whoever breaks this 
law will be impaled ; but if they known the Spanish esteemed it, 
they would have brought some. 

43. This embassador said that the Spaniards had traveled ina very 
round-about way by the way they had gone; that if they had gone straight 
towards the north they would have arrived quickly. So that, according 
to what they said, one should go through Taos and through lands of the 
great Captain Quima, through those plains. Proceeding with his mes- 
sage and seeing that the Adelantado was notin a disposition to go there, 
he said to him, that he should give him twelve soldiers, and he would 
go very content. The Adelantado said he could not. The embassador 
said, ‘“‘how could he go before his king with such a bad message? That 
he should give him even six soldiers ; that with these he would go very 
content.’’ The Adelantado promised them, and named them, and com- 
manded them to make ready and to prepare-arms and horses. With 
this the embassador left very content to give the news, leaving two 
= who should take them by a straight road; but after the embasa- 

or had gone they changed their minds and these soldiers did not go. 


If they had aes they would have seen the truth, and they would have 


come out of this doubt, if it is or if it is not. Here was lost a very 
great opportunity, and we can say that it will be long before the lost 
opportunity will be recovered. 


Journey of Don Juan De Onate to California by Land. 


44. In the year 1604, on the 7th of the month of October, D. Juan de 
Ofiate started from the town of San Gabriel to discover the Sea of the 
South. He took in his company the Father Fray Francisco de Escobar, 
who was then comisario of those tones and a lay brother called 
Fray Juan de Buenaventura, apostolic men ; and the Father comisario was 
a very learned man and had a gift for languages, as he learned them all 
with great facility. He took on this journey 30 soldiers, the most of 
them Visofios; and they did not carry more than fourteen pair of horse 
equipments. Traveling towards the west 60 leagues, they airived at 
the province of Cufii, that is in some plains more inhabited by hares and 
rabbits than by Indians. There are six pueblos; in all of them there 
are no more than 300 terraced houses of many stories, like those of New 
Mexico. The largest pueblo and head of all is the pueblo of Cibola, 
that in their language is called Havico. It has 110 houses. The food, 
like that general in all the land, is corn, beans, squashes, meat of the 
hunt. They dress in mantas of is#/i woven of twisted cord. These 
Indians have no cotton. They started out from this pueblo, and 
after traveling twenty leagues between the northwest and west, they 
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arrived at the province of Mooqui. There are five pueblos and in all 
450 houses—the same number of houses and mantas of cotton. 

45. Inthe province of Zufii are deposits of silver of so fine a blue 
5 | that they use it for paint and carry it to sell to the settlements of New 
' Mexico. I broughtsome stones to show, and the (tesco told me it was 








the best blue in the world, and that in this city [Mexico] every pound 
| of it was worth $12, and there was not a pound [to behad]. Likewise 

| as to the green [paint] of New Mexico, in particular that of the Homex 
[Jemez] is extremely fine in the leaf; and of these two sorts there 
S| might be made freight to bring here. 

: 46. They left Mooqui, and at 10 leagues toward the west they arrived at 
7 the Colorado River. They called it thus because the water is nearly red ; 
; this river runs from northwest to southeast ; afterwards it gives a turn 
to the west, and they say it enters the California [Gulf]. From here 

to where it empties into the sea there are more than a hundred leagues of 
pine forests. (52) From this river they traveled toward the west, cross- 
hi ing a mountain range of pines that was eight leagues across, at whose 
skirts along the south side the river San Antonio runs seventeen leagues 
away from San ¥osé, which is the Colorado; it rums north and south 
: through rough mountains and very high cliffs. It is of little water ; 
it has many fish and good. From this river the land is temperate. 
‘7 Five leagues on toward the west is the river of the Sacrament. it is of 
ii as much water as that of San Antonio, of as many fish and as good. It 
has its birth eleven leagues towards the west. It runs northwest and 
t southeast along the skirts of some very high mountains where the 
‘ : Spaniards took out very good ores, and there are many mineral 
deposits. Until arriving at this place the Spaniards had not found any- 
thing that contented them. It is a very fit place for the dwelling of 
t the Spaniards; it is a place where they could erect reduction works. 
There are good lands for crops, beautiful fields and pasture for herds, 
and many waters. In this mountain range the Cruzados Indians have 
their homes. They are ranchers; the houses of straw; ‘ney sow no 
: supplies ; they sustain themselves with the game which they kill, deer 
and mountain sheep (of which there are many). With the skins the 
, men and women cover themselves; all go barefooted, little and big. 
They also have for their sustenance mesca/i, which is preserve of the 
cE root of maguey. 
; 47. They call these Indians Cruzados [cross-wearing] on account of 
' some crosses that all, little and big, tie upon the lock of hair that falls 
t over the forehead; and this they do when they see the Spaniards. The 
origin of this ceremony was not known then; Afterwards it has become 
i known that many years ago there traveled through that land a priest of 
tt my father St. Francis who told them that if some time they should see 
men bearded and white, that so that they would not attack them nor 
harm them, they should put on those crosses, which is something 
esteemed by them. They took it so much to memory that they have 
not forgotten. The men are well featured and noble; and the women 
, handsome, with beautiful eyes, and they are affectionate. These Indians 
said that the sea was ‘wenty days’ journeys from there (of those which 
y they travel, which they calculate at about five ~~ It is to be 
noticed that no nation of these was caught in a lie. ey also said that 
two days’ journey from there was a river of little water, by which they 
went to another very large one that enters into the sea, on whose banks 
there was a nation called Amacava. And soon, farther on, many other 
nations who sow and gather corn, beans and squashes. They left the 
Rio del Sacramento, traveling towards the west and southwest fifteen 
leagues, finding at every stop good watering-places. They arrived at 
ie the river of little water, called San Andrés. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


(52) The noble pineries of the Flagstaff region. 
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A republic no longer jealous of its rights has begun to lose them. 


Fists are a manful ing have ; and we all like Roosevelt for hav- 
nds note with regret his growing tendency 


ing them. But his best 
to think with them. 


It is all very well for Americans to have confidence in the President. 
That is what they keep a President for. But confidence does not mean 
astate ofcoma. Let us trust in God and McKinley, but keep the Con- 
stitution dry. 


Prest. Wheeler’s stirring prophecy and Prof. Brown's compact record 
set forth the University of California in uate light. The State is 
proud of its University—and with reason. ady, against many dis- 
couragements, it has earned “<4 of honoramong the best State Univer- 
sities of the Union. We shall be still prouder of it after a bit. Mean- 
time, rich Californians should put money where all of us will put faith. 
The University of California should be the best-equipped in the world. 
It will be, if all for whom California has done a great deal will do a 
little for California. 


Christmas in California! Christmas without snow, slush, WHERE 

pneumonia or furnaces; Christmas with open windows and CHRISTMAS 
roses nodding in at them the compliments of the day ; Christ- IS REAL. 
mas with humming-birds whirring about the door and a mocking-bird 
in tune on the ridgepole ; Christmas without overcoats, chest protectors, 
scarfs, ear-mufis, wristlets, arctics—but in their stead barefoot children 
chasing butterflies over a sward of infinite flowers. ‘“‘It can’t be did?’’ 
Oh, yes, it can—and is. ‘“‘It wouldn’t be Christmas?” Oh, yes, it 
would—and is. The Christmas heart is just as big and warm here as if 
it had pleurisy in its next-door pulmonary neighbor. And as for Christ- 
mas weather, you must permit yourself to be reminded that God did 
not send the Babe to earth ina New England climate, but picked out 
one like California. The traditional refrigerator Christmas is the land- 
able resort of those who, without knowing the Real Thing, make the 
best of their frost-bitten counterfeit. But here’s wishing everyone, 
everywhere, the merriest Christmas, even if they have to come to Cal- 
ifornia to get it. 


Good Americans love England ; but it isa pretty poor Ameri- THE 
can that loves her politicians. They are as corrupt and as Two 
smug as ours, and possibly still surpass ours in their confi- ENGLANDS 
dence that they can fool the people. English politicians tried twice 
to crush this nation in its infancy. They wished its disruption in our 
Civil War. Just now they are trying to murder another little republic, 
that they may “ go through its pockets.” But the England we love and 
honor is not the British politicians—it is the English People. 7hey 
were not on the side of the stupid and brutal George ; or the feeble 
Colonies would have been wiped off the earth. 74cy did not pray for 
Jeff Davis; or there might have been no Appomattox. T7ihcy are not 
fierce-hearted to butcher the Boers. And not only the People but the 
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Tee Statesmen. There were English anti-Imperialists in 1776—Burke, Fox, 
tT Chatham, all the men of their day we most honor—and in 1812 and 
.! 1861. And their blood is still alive in 1899. And as England has a good 
deal to learn from our politicians in the way of snob and abject- 
ness, she doesn’t “‘copperhead” her citizens for thinking, nor stop 
their mail. It is the hope for humanity—for no nation has ever yet be- 
T come so unscrupulous, so selfish, so venal, as its machine politicians. 

The present pity of it is that decent English boys are shedding their 
lives to fatten a schemer who would cart-tail his grandmother for a 
dividend. 


FROM AFRIC’S As everyone pastinfancy in politics can see, the English poli- 
SUNNY ticians now dominant have long been slyly pushing the Trans- 
FOUNTAINS. vaal Republic into acorner, for the express purpose of cut- 
ting her throat. Nothing could have saved her—except to give her 
house up to the robbers and go into exile ; there to be robbed again as 
soon as she had made another wilderness worth imperial stealing. The 
only difference made by Kruger’s manful stand is that the Boers will 
have some satisfaction before they are crushed. But they were to be 
crushed anyhow. 
How innumerably we rabbit dunces is shown by the American apol- 
, ogies for this wicked and wanton war. It is ‘‘to protect her citizens’ 
the Uitlanders, that noble Old England goes to war. Aye, her citizens. 
Apparently this never grazes the journalistic mind. The oe 
1} Uitlanders are in the Transvaal to make money. They do not, and wil 
not, become citizens. There are many able and some good men among 
r these fortune seekers ; but economically they occupy precisely the same 
; relation to the Transvaal that the Chinese do to California. They are 
; aliens, here to make money and take it home. Do we let the Chinese 
vote? Nay, do we let unnaturalized Englishmen? There are as many 
; Britons in California as Uitlanders in the Transvaal. Unless they 
{ foreswear the Queen and take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, we do not let them vote in five years nor in fifty; and we 
know what we would say to them if they were so sublimely impudent 
k as to demand the suffrage as aliens. If a million Americans settled in 
England, would they be = a vote as long as they retained their 
United States citizenship? Well, there are the Uitlanders for you. 
Their claim that a fortune-hunter is entitled to vote in a country he 
| refuses to become a citizen of, is the most barefaced plea that ever came 
into court. And that is the English politician excuse for a war to ex- 
terminate a dauntless little nation which has not so many men, women 
and children in the whole republic as England has voters in a shire 
city! 
BREEDERS While the administration is mumbling vague threats of the 
hy OF terrible things it willdo to American citizens if they don’t 
i TROUBLE. stop daring to think ; and the newspaper lackeys how] that the 
people who protest against war are the only ones to blame for it—these 
if troubled gentlemen are forgetting the chief offender. They want to 
| get after the Declaration of Independence, and ‘“‘ proceed against” it, 
it and exclude it from the mails, and let us know what a seditious, copper- 
head, traitorous document it is. And then the Constitution, which is 
about as wicked. For these two old-fashioned papers have done more 
to “‘encourage the Filipinos” than all the anti-Imperial speeches of 
today—just as they inspired Mexico, Central America, Peru, Chile, and 
all the other mainland colonies to revolt from Spain ; just as they today 
inspire the people who protest against a war of conquest. These wicked 
manifestos of human rights should be suppressed! They make trouble, 
i at home and abroad—for those who violate them. Let us wipe them 
out, and tie to Commerce and Chances for American Capital ! 
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IN THE LION’S DEN. 5! 


Some do it of willful knavery, but the vast majority because LINCOLN 
they know no better. The childish papers and paper-educated ASA 
who shriek ‘‘ copperhead” and ‘traitor’ at all who “ COPPERHEAD. ’ 

ree with the President’s war, of course know as little as they little 

care about even the modern history of their country. Not even the 

silliest of them would dare call Abraham Lincoln a copperhead—but he 

was one, by their definition, just as ex-Speaker Reed, and ex-President 

Cleveland, and Senator Edmunds, and Senator Hoar and a host more of 

our foremost men are now, in the mouths of the people who get their 

minds by “‘ boiler-plate’’ from Washington. They do not know enough 

to know that Lincoln stood up in Congress in Polk’s Mexican War and 

criticised it and the President’s precipitation of it as severely as Senator 

Hoar has criticised McKinley. But he did. 


G. Wharton James was a methodist minister at Long Beach, 4 DANIEL 
Cal., till detected, tried and expelled the pulpit for indecency COME TO 
too base to be catalogued. Later, hotel tout, and like scien- JUDGMENT. 
tific industries. At present, lecturing where he is not known. These 
unpleasant facts of record would be impertinent were it not that the 
gentleman takes the name of California and of Southwestern science in 
vain ; and as reliably as one might expect. California needs no un- 
savory advocates ; and science is ungrateful for ignorant and menda- 
cious handling. 


The retirement of E. L. Godkin from the New York Evening TIME 
Fost, by reason of ill health—though greeted with a chorus of AND 
jeere from newspapers which parrot what they hear—is a PROPORTION. 
national loss. One did not have to agree always with Mr. Godkin—I 
for one frequently did not. But history, a few hundred years from now, 
will remember him as one of not more than five greatest editorial 
writers the United States had produced up to the end of the 19th cent- 
Whereas, in 25 years a student will have to hunt up a quack paid 


ury. 
“* Encyclopedia of Biography ’’ of this day to find out the names of the 
| now running most of the papers that abuse him. This is the 
ifference between fame and our conceit. 
It is to be hoped that the first act of Congressupon convening WHAT 
will be to call for the documents and information about the CONGRESS 
Philippine war which have been so ne kept from the MUST FACE 


people. And this from no spirit of partisanship, but from invulnerable 
American reasons. We are not yet ready to dispense with Congress and 
the ballot and leave government to one man, no matter how good a man he 
may be. If Congress and the people are not to “meddle” with national 
—, but shut their eyes, put their minds in the safe-deposit and trust 

and the President, why, let us acknowl our dictator formally, 
and not keep up the cowardly pretext that the ring through our noses is 
a republican ornament. 

For nine months this country has been waging a war of conquest; a 
war which the country did not declare and has never sanctioned. It has 
been one man’s war, and the people have been kept in the dark as to its 
status and conduct. News has been suppressed and doctored. The Ad- 
ministration censorship Nag mer f stopped all reports that ‘“‘might hurt 
the Administration.” In place of giving the people light, a bureau of 
glitter has been sent up and down the country to fill us with agreeable 
sounds but no facts. Congress, the representative of the people, has 
been 7 the door while the political machine determined the 
fate of Nation. It is “‘ hands off my war’’—though, of course, the 
President is too wise a man to sayso and too good a man to be con- 
scious that he feels so. But he does so, 

Now it is disagreeable for Con to remind the President of its own 

ve in this matter ; and there are some Congressmen whose code 
of morals is to be agreeable. But there are some to whom it would be 
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even more unpleasant to do wrong. And even the boneless ones ueed 
Lee not be fools, The whole drift of our politics now shows that if a 
| et does not guard its powers it will tly have none. There should be 
no partisanship in it and no . If President McKinley is the 
honest man he is believed to be, he cares more for the good of Na- 
tion than for having his own way ; he will thank Con for di 
j in full light a policy which everyone not a congenital fool knows to be 
Te. the most important that this nation has encountered in its whole his- 
tory. If Congress sees fit to legalize his acts of the last nine months, 
his position will be much stronger than itis now. If it does not, his 
position will be no worse. And it is to be remembered by all concerned 
that the people, and not the President, are the real government of the 
United States; and that they, not he, must decide whether this country 
shall remain a republic or become a colonial empire under William I. 


NOT Aguinaldo is not Washington. But neither are you and I 
QUITE A Washingtons. Did that ever occurto you? Yet we can love 
WASHINGTON. our country, can we not? We can love freedom and fear 
whatever gods may be, just as well as the greatest. If no one were en- 

titled to liberty who was not as big as George Washington, the Repub- 

lic would have perished long ago. But a republic is a place where every 
man, little and big, has the right to be free. Wherein even Aguinaldo 

! f does resem ble Washington is that he is fighting for his country’s liberty, 
and for doing that, no man who is worthy of liberty himself can despise 
another. Even Imperialists would strengthen their case by not black- 
vf guarding the “ misguided enemy.” The fable of Aguinaldo’s having 
‘sold out’’ to Spain is still parroted by stupid newspapers; though it 

has been proved, officially and in our own government records, to be 

; entirely false. If the Filipino chief is such small potatoes, it is little 
H credit that an American Major-General, with three times as many men 
—and incomparably more effective men—and ten times the armament, 
had not been able to dig him out of his hill in ten months. There is 
room for self-respect and common sense, even in discussions of our war 
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of conquest. 
; WHERE All Americans believe in the Flag — but there are several sorts 
k IT of belief. Some feel that its only place is over the heads and 


+) BELONGS. lives of freemen. Some fancy it is just the thing for a beer 
i} sign or a soap-wrapper or the decorations of a pug dog. me used to 
i think it an inspiring symbol to float over the auction block on which 
i Negroes were peddled. Not | o a vulgar murderess (who will find 
justice in Mexico) showed the “who-will-haul-it-down’’ patriotism by 
going to prison wrap in the Stars and Stripes. Now it must be a 
pretty inflamed mind which cannot see that true reverence for Old 
Glory includes removing it from places where it will get stained. 


It is as much a mistake for an American President to get the notion 

if that he is the Flag as it is for the newspapers to persist in the delusion 
that they are the People. 

Bie California will net more money this year than ever before in its his- 

if tory. Partly because it has started as a model year, and everything will 
do its prettiest ; and partly because tens of thousands of acres will this 

year give their first crop. California is a marvel already ; but modern 
California is only begun. 

As American humor is reputed to be grim at times, it cannot be 
blamed for seeing a smile amid all the shame and pity of the case, as 
the giant British Empire lays consoling hands to mutual shoulders and 
whispers bravely: “‘Bear up! Keep a stiff upper lip.” A whale 
bearing up’’ under the bite of the smelt it has gone forth to swallow. 


Cuas. F. LuMMIs. 
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It was years ago, and the CHEAP 
records do not tell who was AND 

Se’ the wit that nicknamed an ancient DISHONEST. 
Ni gy» and once honorable California publication Zhe 
sp Warmed-Overiand. But the name survives, being 
apt. As for example: For four years the Land of Sunshine has worn 
on its cover the legend “‘The Magazine of California and the West.” 
It is the only publication which ever carried that title—until now. The 
Overland steals the words for its November cover—using them for the first 
time initshistory. This shows several things. First, that the Overland is 
hard hit. Second, that it lacks wit to invent a legend of its own, Third, 
that its notions of honor are dim. No honest person steals—even a 
name. No one but a fool need to. There are as good fish in the sea as 
were ever caught. And eet the legend as stolen is false. The Over- 
land is a magazine in California, but not of it. It is a warmed-over imi- 





tation of an Eastern  ; a recourse of those who cannot get into 
Eastern magazines. now an imitator at home, 


One of the most exquisitely beautiful books published in REALLY 
modern times is Zhe 7vail of the Sandhill Stag. by Ernest NOBLE 
a" pone Thompson. And it is as good as it is beau 
of extraord: 


ul—a story WORK. 
inary heart and tingle, quite worthy of the author of Wild 
Animals I Have Known. The illustration is lavish and delightful. We 
cannot have too much of this sort of book-making, nor of this sort of 
so Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1.50. 


It is only once in a good while that a book of such full satis- STORIES 
faction comes to hand as Morgan Robertson’s Where Angels YOU SHOULD 
Fear to Tread. These eleven short stories have a certain virile READ. 
poise which gives them uncommon appeal. Mr. Robertson's field is 
the sea, as Mr. Hamblen’s is. He ‘‘knows the ropes’’ as well and writes 
rather better. But the structural difference between the two is that of, 
we may say, ethical vision. Hambien makes heroes of the ‘‘Bucko’’ 
brutes and cowards who made the American marine a dream of hell ; 
who broke the jaws and arms of helpless men; who were perhaps 
the most bestial things that ever wore the shape of man. In Robert- 
son's stories these vulgar bullies play not the hero’s but the villain’s 
role ; and providentially get their come-uppance in a fashion to delight 
every fair-play lover. ese stories are ingenious, vital, actual and, 
curiously enough, full of a dry humor. ere is no laboring to be 
witty ; but the situations are so just, so deliciously in tune with our 
sympathies, and so full of grim humor that they evoke laughter of a 
sort few books call out nowadays. Among the year’s books of short 
stories none is to be more heartily commended than this as one sure to 
please the friend who reads it. The Century Co., New York. $1.25. 
Los Angeles, C. C. Parker. 


A handsome, a fascinating and a really valuable book is Sara MAXIMILIAN 
Y. Stevenson’s Maximilian in Mexico. Mrs. Stevenson was a AND HIS 
part of that strange tragedy of the Little Napoleon's toy em- TOY EMPIRE 
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pire in America, and while the history can be had elsewhere, the per- 
sonal reminiscences of an eye-and-ear-witness are deeply interesting. 
Perhaps in all American history there has been no chapter more 
dramatic than that of the good, weak Austrian and his sacrifice to 
French ambition ; and his consort, poor Carlota, is a proverb of uni- 
versal pity. Mrs. Stevenson’s personal narrative is good reading in both 
bos por mewn of the word. Flaws might be picked in the Spanish, 
and sometimes in the historical estimates; but this would be ungrate- 
ful to a book so decidedly excellent in its line. The Century Co., New 
York. $2.50. Los Angeles, C. C. Parker. 


With a Pessimist in Spain, by Mary F. Nixon, is in its second 
edition—and deserves it. It is a bright, instructive and just 
now particularly timely book of travel. For the itinerary — 
gossiping, and reinforced by historical information — Miss Nixon has 
a happy faculty. Above all she is not provincial, but sees things with 
unbiased eyes. The illustration is well chosen and attractive. B. Her- 
der, St. Louis. $1.25. 


Harper's Magazine enters, this month, its one-hundredth 
volume. It is not too much to call it the world’s leading maga- 
zine—the most interesting, the most instructive, the most virlle. 
For many years it has been, under H. M. Alden, the most American of 
our monthlies ; the best balance between real progress and proper con- 
servatism ; the least cowardly of its class. In the mad competition of 
late years it has never lost its head. Anything new and good it has had 
as well as the best, and generally a little better. Things new and silly it 
has not run after. There are just four t magazines of the first class 
in the world, and all in America, All have their a merits. But 
the old standby, Harper’s, is, as it has been for half a century, still at 
the head of the table. The price has been reduced to $3 per year, and 
without cheapening of quality. 


A rare good dog-book, which will warm ev dog-lover and 
every hunter, is Diomed, by John Sergeant Wise. ‘“ Diomed”’ 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. is a famous setter, at home in Virginia ; and his ‘‘autobiogra- 


ANOTHER 


STOCKTONIAN } 
WHIMSY. 


phy”’ is more interesting and actually more heartening than that of a 
great many — would be. The story is excellently well done, and is 
a monument of loving work ; while the illustration is lavish. ‘‘ Di’s”’ 
uppyhood, schooling and first hunting ; his escapades after rabbits and 
gradual development of conscience as a peeriess bird-dog; the 
famous hunts that distinguish his prime, the mellow reflections of his 
old age—these are set down sc vividly that the reader soon realizes that 
‘‘Diomed” was a real dog, and that this is, despite its whimsical form, 
his real story, written by one who loved him. The Macmillan Co., 66 
Fifth Avenue, New York. $2.00. 


Stockton’s fire-fly fancy seems never to settle down to a plain, 

folded bug. It is forever on the wing and aglow, dancing 
~ through the night of no-man-knows-whither. Vizier of 
the Two-Horned Alexander is Stocktonesque, a whimsy beyond 
other invention. The hero found the Fountain of Youth in Abraham's 
time, drank it dry, and naturally has lived ever since, without aging, 
but gathering experience beyond compare. Particularly in matrimony, 
having wedded some pretty girl of about every generation in the last 
4,000 years. After es conducted” acquaintance with Isaac, 
Samson, Solomon, Herodotus, Nebuchadnezzar, Moses, Maria Edge- 
worth, Petrarch, Napoleon, and other mile-posts of history, he is now a 
New York broker—decidedly “with a past.’”” The story is very divert- 
ing. The Century Co., New York. $1.50. Los Angeles, C. C. Parker. 
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Anyone who has read Maurice Hewlett’s Forest Lovers willbe HIGH- 
sure to get hold of and devour his Little Novels of Jialy. Any- CLASS 
one who hasn’t, cannot doit toosoon. For Mr. Hewlett isa WORK. 
rare craftsman. What he writes is really literature ; distinguished of 
style, and full of the better romance. The five “‘little novels” in this 
charming volume are all antique gems, of a cutting few workmen can 
do—or do do—nowadays. And a beauty of him is that his precise and evi- 
dently fond lapidarying does not dry - the human juices in his veins. 

It would be hard to devise a mind which would not find these romances 
deeply interesting. The Macmiilan Co., New York. $1.50. San Fran- 
cisco, Payot, Upham & Co. 


A peculiar and deeply interesting work’ is Josiah Flynt’s STUDIES 
Tramping with Tramps. Mr. Flynt has been the real thing, OF THE 
in this and several other countries—no brief “slummer’* but a VAGABOND. 
—— “hobo.” And with a pair of keen eyes he has carried a 
shrewd head and a human heart. For of course his tramping was for 
study of his fellows. Few of us know how this other half live; and it 
is worth while to find out by Mr. Flynt’s aid; as significant and inform- 
ative as it is full of human interest, The Century Co., New York. 
$1.50. Los Angeles, C. C. Parker. 


No other humor in many years has hit the general funny-bone JUST 
so squarely as ‘‘Mr. Dooley’s.” He has taken the modern WHERE 
place of A. Ward. And his tremendous vogue has been ME Is. 
merited. With some allowance for the newspa pressure, it is a mass 
of excellent wit. The latest embodiment of it is an attractive volume, 
Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of his Countrymen ; a book worth adding to 
wa of American literature. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

1.25. 


There is no American so wise that he will be hurt by readin A BOOK 
Outlines of Civics, by Prof. Frederick H. Clark, of the Lowel TO BE 
High School, San Francisco. Designed as a supplement to the KEPT. 
abridged edition of Bryce’s great work, Zhe American Commonwealth, 


it isa clear, compact and valuable summary of the machinery of our 
ment, about which we should know so much and do know so 
ttle. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 75 cents. 


Morrison I. Swift does not belie his name—certainly there is AN ‘ANTI” 
“nothing slow’’ about his fiery volume /mperialism and Lib- AND A 
erty. Mr. Swift thinks straight on the present shame; TARTAR 
and having a tongue of uncommon endowment he talks upon it elo- 
quently, not to say vitriolically. The language is as fierce as the rea- 
soning is (in general) apt. But perhaps the book would do more good 
if more repressed. Ronbroke Press, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


If only for the one character of the old weaver witha heart of AN UNUSUAL 
gold, Blanche Willis Howard’s posthumous novel with the SORT OF 
strange name Dyonisius the Weaver's Heart’s Dearest would be HEROINE. 
worth while. But ‘‘ Vroni,’’ the masterful heroine, is a more striking 
creation yet ; and there is no little stir of life in several other characters. 
It is a fresh and interesting story, and not easy to be laid aside. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.50. 


A rattling boy’s story, sequel to the popular Lakerim Ath- THE 
letic Club, is Rupert Hughes’s Zhe Dozen From Lakerim, LAKERIM 
About half the book was a serial in St. Nicholas : the rest is en- BOYS AGAIN, 
tirely new. There are plenty of shaking-up adventures for these school- 
boys ; and with all its liveliness the book is of tone, The Century 
Co., New York. $1.50. Los Angeles, C. C. Parker. 
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A REAL A plain, true tale of the Dakota of twenty years ago is Russell 
WESTERN Doubleday’s Cattle Ranch to College. A frontier boy’s life is 
CAREER. told in homely, unliterary fashion, from the Indian fight in 

which he was mixed at twelve, through his hard youth as coal miner, 

“ cow-puncher,”’ ‘‘ bronco-buster,” hunter, tramp—and finally (by an 

~ wmexpected awakening) college boy in the East. The story is vouched 

for as true, and has the earmarks. There are over 100 pictures, of which 

many excellent half-tones from Western photographs are really valuable. 

Sent on a al. Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. $1.50. Los 


Angeles, C. C. Parker. 


CINDERELLA For any young person who has found the paint rather rubbed 
UP TO off the old standard Cinderella, a very satisfactory brand-new 

DATE. one, with artistic variations, may be found in Story of 

Betty, Caroline Wells. ‘‘Betty’’ is a little, shipwrecked Irish waif, 

discl first as a scullery-maid, and liberally endowed with hard 

knocks. But presently she turns out to be heir of the McGuire estate, 

and quite outdoes the old Cinderella by buying a grandmother, a baby 

sister and other useful articles. The ht story is well illustrated by 

Birch, The Century Co., New York. $1.50. Los Angeles, C.C. Parker. 


GIBSON’S My Lady and Allan Darke might be anything, so far as its title 
STIRRING tells us ; but as a matter of fact it is a most uncommon good 
ROMANCE. novel of adventure, and one the most blasé reader will see 
through to the end. The adventure is fierce enough for the most stren- 
uous, the love-story exceptionally sweet; and the author’s skill in 
keeping the reader on the hooks of suspense is notable. It is a breath- 
less story but a sound one; with a fine live heroine, a pretty stout hero, 
and a villain past damnation. Charles Donne! Gibson has made a dis- 

tinct hit. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth ave, N. Y. $1.50. 


“OURS” A new subscription work in 24 folio parts presents Our /slands 
AND and Their People—Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
THEIRS. etc., in extremely attractive pictorial shape. Admirable 
photographs, and well-done colored photogravures picture these insular 
conquests from the most interestin dde. The text, by José Oiivares, a 
Californian, is in the customary line ; but the illustrations, of which 
there are more than 1200, are alone worth more than the price of the 
work, Fifty cents a number, two or more numbers a month. N. D. 

Thompson Publishing Company, St. Louis. 


TO GLADDEN A gift to gladden a child’s heart is the S#. Nicholas Christmas 
YOUNG Book, a handsome square octavo in a cover bright with can- 
HEARTS. dies and holly, rich, broad pages, and a wealth of very good 
things that have been published, in the last quarter century, in the 
very best children’s magazine in the world. Famous writers and the 
best illustrators are here; and more than 200 pa are filled with 
stories and pictures of holiday turn. For so perfectly made a book the 
price is extremely low. The Century Co., New York. $1.50. Los An- 
geles, for sale by C. C. Parker. 
CASTLE'S Bright, stirring and with many unexpectednesses, Egertou 
GOOD Castle (whose Pride of Fennico won so reasonable a success) 
STORY. makes his story of Young -<pri/. It would have been easy to 
touch a lower level with the story of a lad of twenty suddenly become 
Duke and desirous to have his fling in the thirty days before he shall 
take up his duties. But there is nothing commonplace or vulgar in 
Mr. Egerton’s treatment ; and at least two of his characters — ‘‘ Neu- 
berg’’ and ‘‘Eva’’—are very likeable. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. $1.50. 
A standard edition of Percival Pollard’s Cape of Storms is issued by 
R. G, Badger, Boston, 
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A simple story of the London “other half,’’ Lesser Destinies, ‘LIFE 
by Samuel Gordon, wins interest hardly foreshown in its first AMONG THE 
chapters. It is uneven, and at times the touch seems insecure ; LOWLY.” 
but ‘‘ Tabitha,’’ the old-maid workshop girl, and her awakening to love ; 
““Nance,”’ the burglar’s daughter but still woman; ‘‘ Jimmy” the 
cripple and ‘‘Ted’’ the hunchback, and ‘‘Phoebe,’’ the woman that 
was—they come to concern us in their loves and hates and fortunes. 
Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago, $1.25. 


A California Idyll, Ernest McGaffey’s musical little poem, is A HANDSOME 
issued in admirable shape by the Channing Auxiliary of San CALIFORNIA 
Francisco. A cover of yucca is characteristic and attractive ; PUBLICATION. 
twenty-one artistic drawings by W. H. Bull give liberal illustration ; 
and the whole booklet is of novel distinction. Mr. McGaffey’s natural 
history limps in one spot; for the ‘‘road-runner’’ does not tackle rattle- 
snakes, 318 Post street, San Francisco. $1. (In Japan vellum, 50 cents.) 


The Mickey Finn Jdylis, by Ernest Jarrold, is a collection of HOMELY 
thirty unpretentious, human sketches of a human little Mick HUMAN 
in Harlem and his animal friends. There is a certain unob- NATURE 
trusive pathos in these slender stories, and a good deal of naturalness. 
A strong commendation by Charles A. Dana introduces the volume. 
Sent to any address on approval. Doubleday & McClure Co., New 
York. $1.25. Los Angeles, C. C. Parker. 


Mrs. C. W. Sarle, whose former volume was so much esteemed MORE ‘FROM 
by the enlightened, now issues More Fot-Pourri from a Sur- A SURREY 
rey Garden. It is a pot-pourri indeed—a genial gossip of GARDEN.” 
gardens, flowers, bulbs, continental travel, the servant-girl question, 
cremation, cooking, and pretty much everything else. Mrs. Earle is 
authoritative on gardening, and interesting elsewhere. The Macmillan 
Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. $2.00. 


Geo. Ade, who has made his hit in these lites, is now out “FABLES 
with a book more enjoyable than its predecessors, because IN 
more in keeping /Fad/es in Slang is not only an able exposi- SLANG.” 
tion of the vernacular Chicagoese, but its ‘‘ fables'’ are pretty typically 
of the sort called ‘“‘ American humor.’’ Even those who talk English 
will enjoy its whimsical plotlets and jargon. Herbert S. Stone & 
Co., Chicago. $1.00. 


Michael Rolf, Englishman, by Mary L. Pendered, isa Jane- LOVE 
austentatious love-story between a young lady of ‘‘birth’’ and a AND 
—a person in the Englishly-dreadful way of trade. The “ TRADE.” 
power of the nominally ‘‘gentle” passion could not be more severely 
tested. But it is enough ; and the lady loved ‘‘shop’’ and all. Sent on 
approval. Doubleday and McClure Co., New York. $1.25. Los Ange- 
les, C. C. Parker. 


Blood sometimes tells, and Julia Ward Howe’sdaughter(Laura GIRLS 
E. Richards) has the communicative sort, as readers of Captain AND 
January need not be informed. Her latest, Quicksilver Sue, is 
a story young girls will enjoy, and with benefit. The book, like all that 
its publishers produce, is handsomely made, and is wellillustrated. The 
Century Co., New York. $1. LosAngeles, C. C. Parker. 


In a critical trial of seven months the Los Angeles 7imes has NOTES. 
won the prize offered by Printer’s /nk to the newspaper giving 
best service to the advertiser; open to all papers south of a 
line drawn from ocean to ocean through San Francisco, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati and Philadelphia. With Washington, Baltimore and New 
Orleans in the fight, it is significant of many things that the prize comes 
to a California city which had only 25,000 people a dozen years ago. 
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It is pleasant to record that Wm. Doxey—who has done so much for 
artistic book production on this Coast—has risen from failure and re- 
sumed business as the Doxey Book Co. If the new firm contains busi- 
ness skill up to the measure of Mr. Doxey’s taste, it should make a 
winning. Better-dressed books are not common anywhere than he puts 
forth. His first important enterprise will be a new edition of Hawatt 
Ne. 


The Development of the English Novel is a scholarly and useful 
essay by Wilbur L. Cross, of Yale. One may disagree now and then 
with the dic/a; but Prof, Cross’s took is clear, well co-ordinated and of 
much authority, It would be helpful to any one taking a course in 
English literature. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
$1.50. 


Doubtless as bad poems have been written before as those in Greville 
D’Arville’s Omega et Alpha, but they seldom get into book form. And 
a very pretty book the publishers have made of this assault upon gram- 
mar and poetic feeling. D. P. Elder & Morgan Shepard, San 
Francisco, $1.25. 


City and State is a high-minded weekly by Herbert Welsh, well known 
as Secretary of the Indian Rights Association. Its motto is ‘‘Common- 
wealth Above Party ;’’ and though it deals chiefly with Pennsylvania 
affairs it has much sound comment on national issues. 5 cents, $2 per 
year. 


“Pastor Russell’’ puns on the death of the Redeemer, and proves 
evolution false, with much more in the same sort in 7he Ai-One-meni 
Between Godand Man. This is a good deal for 25 cents (paper). Bible 
and Tract Society, Allegheny, Pa. 


Juliette Estelle Mathis, a contributor to this magazine, has issued a 
neat volume of Songs and Sonnets. Mrs, Mathis’s verse shows poetic 
feeling and much heart, and the little book isacredittoher. C. A. 
Murdock & Co., San Francisco. 


Mina Ward, of Escondido, Cal., has issued 7he Dictater, a collection 
of graded dictation exercises, which will be found useful by all who 
study or teach shorthand. Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati, $1. 


The current (1899) Schoo/ Manual of Riversidé county, Cal., is out of 
the ordinary run of publications in this sort. It can be commended to 
the boards of education in many older and larger communities. 


Frank Carleton Peck puts forth in a neat little brochure a collection 
of reasonable verse Under Western Skies. New Whatcom, Washington. 
50 cents. 


A strikingly well-written, convincing and handy weekly is 7he Pudiic, 
by Louis F. Post, box 687, Chicago. $1 a year, 5 cents a number. 


The Macmillans issue a very attractive little edition of Harriet Marti 
neau’s classic Feais on the Fiord. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Cuas. F. LumMMIs 
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“BuT YET A WOMAN.” 































newspaper significance—that a woman has been made Sunday ed- 


= is a matter of more than passing interest—and of more than mere 
itor of the leading newspaper west of Chicago, the San Francisco 


Chronicle. So far as I 
remember, it is the first 
time in the United 
States that a woman 
has won this place on a 
journal of such stand- 
ing. And success was 
never more squarely 
earned. Mabel Clare 
Craft, whose fine and 
authoritative volume 
Hawaii Net has been 
mentioned in these 
pages, is the plucky 
woman. She was the 
first woman to carry off 
the gold medal of the 
University of Califor- 
nia; and beginning on 
the Chronicle as a green 
reporter she has earned 
every step of her ascent 
by honest and com- 
petent work. In these 
days of Nellie Blys and 
other petticoated cheek- 
inesses, it is a pleasure 
to watch the career of 
a real woman, who suc- 
ceeds better in news- 
papering than they by 
the opposite methods. 
Miss Craft has risen not 
by impudence nor by 
favor, but by sober 


work. Asa woman she is respected by all who know her; and despite 
the; driving of newspaper pressure she shows a distinct literary gift. 
Her book on Hawaii goes to a second edition—and deserves many more 
—and a volume is announced of her “ letters” from Mexico. 
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‘*a SEVERE WINTER.”’ 





Photo. by Hattie B. S:ephens 
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MEDITATION. 











C. Ravin Bag. Oo SAN LUIS WAS THRONGED WITH PEOPLE.’’ Prawn by L Maynard Dixon 


(See page 84 





